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Our Service to Readers 


Scope Of Econ PIT Dige Sf Economy D PCSt Was cre ited by tl € 
Economic Research Council to meet an urgent practical need. It 
became evident that members of the Council, and indeed all who 
are concerned with economics and political science either pro- 


fessionally or as leaders of public opinion, were defeated by the sheer 





mass of articles, lectures, memoranda, conferences and books They 
desperately needed to have the vast output. from all parts of the 
world, scrutinised and sifted, and their attention directed to the 


really significant items 

t task was tackled by the Economic Research Council on their 
half. The outcome was Economic Digest, which quickly found a 

world-wide readership spreading far beyond the members of the 

Council. 


behalf 


If it is not the perfect solution of the problem, it has at 
ist proved au vast time-Saver and an enormous help professional 
economists, politicians of all parties, administrators. men of affairs, 
and students. 

The Economic Research Council is a non-profit making organisa- 
tion in the educational field, and is so recognised by the British 
Treasury. It offers Economic Digest as a practical contribution to 
education in economics and political science 


Readers’ Questions Answered It is possible to present in 
Economic Digest only a small part of the mass of reading matter— 
reviews, speeches, private papers, as well as newspapers, magazines 
and books from all over the world—-examined by the Fditors and 
staff every month. The task of covering a vast field, however, 
provides the Editors with material which they believe can be of 
great value to certain readers 

Subscribers are therefore invited to submit any questions con- 
cerned with economic facts, or to submit their own writings or theses 
for factual criticism which, for obvious reasons, cannot be elaborate 

Readers are also invited to comment on the magazine. Suggestions 
designed to improve its value are always welcome 

Letters of inquiry should include stamped addressed envelope for 
reply and be addressed to The Editors, Economic Digest, 18 South 


Street, London, W.1 
The 
Annual subscriptions to this Journal can be 
. obtained through your newsagent or by writing 
Economic direct to the Economic Research Council, 
18 South Sfreet, London, W.1 


> Rae . Tel. GROsvenor 4581) 
Digest 
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Annual subscription (12 monthly issues) £1 post free to the 
United Kingdom; 25/- (sterling or equivalent) elsewhere. 
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EN IN PERSPECTIVE 


New U.K. 


by MARTIN GOETZ 


(Government 


Launched Into Stormy Seas 


New U.K. Government will 
ive to cope with the renewed 
eat to Britain’s external stability, 
rich has become apparent to the 
der public during the last few 
‘eks. The announcement of the 
| in our central gold and dollar 
serves by $598 million in the third 
iarter of this year brought the 
irp setback of the Sterling Area 
o a clear focus. At $3,269 
llion the reserves were (on Septem- 
- 30) still $500 million higher than 
ear ago, and nearly $2,000 million 
ove the level at the time of devalu- 
on, and yet the loss within three 
mths of almost one-quarter of the 
crease in the reserves built up since 
‘valuation is a clear danger signal. 


No detailed analysis of the balance 

payments in the third quarter is 
et available. But the figures for 
ie first six months have been 
ublished in the usual Balance of 
Payments White Paper. During that 
eriod the underlying longer-term 
ictors, which have reversed the 
end in our external position, 
ecame manifest—increased expen- 
ture on imports by the U.K. and 
he Sterling Area as a whole in con- 
equence of higher prices, and a 
nuch smaller rise in the Sterling 
\rea’s export income. 

reneral Balance of Trade 

For the first time since 1948, the 
.K. overall balance on current 
with all 


iccount (i.e., the balance 





other countries) has turned into a 
deficit again. This amounted to £122 
million for the first half of 1951 and 
compares with a surplus of £221 
million in 1950 (£42 million in the 
first half and £179 million in the 
second half) and a surplus of £21 
million in 1949, 

The reappearance of the overall 
deficit reflects the rise in the volume 
and the prices of our imports, 
whereas exports barely maintained 
their volume and rose less in price. 

Admittedly, import prices during 
the first half of 1951 reflect the peak 
of commodity prices reached during 
the first quarter of the year, and 
whereas import prices declined from 
June, export prices showed a 
further advance. Thus the terms of 
trade have improved, but were still 
10 per cent. worse in September 
1951 than in 1950. 

It is too early to say whether 
commodity prices will stay at their 
present level. A renewal of infla- 
tion in the United States, when 
American rearmament gets into full 
swing during the winter, may drive 
raw material prices up again. 

The surplus on “invisible ” trade 
(i.e. services and other current—as 
distinct from capital—transactions) 
showed a slight improvement from 
£213 million in the second half of 
1950 to £216 million in the first half 
of 1951. This item will now be 
adversely affected by the loss of 
Persian oil. 





Ja 


U.K. Regional Balance 

Whereas the general balance 
shows our position in relation to all 
other countries combined, — the 
regional balance indicates the devel- 
opments in our payments relations 
with the main geographical areas. 
The outstanding changes in_ the 
regional balance for the first half of 
19S} compared with the second half 
of 19S0 are the doubling of the 
deficit, with the dollar area, the 
reappearance of a deficit with the 
O.E.E.C. (Marshall Aid) countries, 
and the sharp reduction of the sur- 
plus with the rest of the Sterling 
Area. 

Increased imports led to a rise in 
the U.K. deficit with the dollar area 
from £51 million in the second half 
of 1950 to £109 million in the first 
half of 1951. This is larger than the 
deficit in the whole of 1950 (£107 
million), 

The surplus with the O.E.E.C. 
countries of £69 million in the 
second half of 1950 changed into a 
deficit of £26 million in the first half 
of 1951. This was due to a sharp 
rise in the imports compared with 
a smaller rise in exports and a 
moderate decline in the net income 
from invisibles. 

The U.K. surplus with the rest of 
the Sterling Area fell from £135 
million to £46 million, imports rose 
from £500 million to £660 million, 
exports from £528 million to £576 
million and net earnings from 
invisibles from £107 million to £130 
million. 

Investment and Financing Account 

The Investment and Financing 
Account shows how the current sur- 
pluses and deficits have been 
financed (together with the complex 
capital transactions arising from 
Britain’s position as an international 
centre). 
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take 
with the Internat 
Fund in Washington and i 


Mr. Graeme Dorrance has 
an wnportant post 
Monetary 


longer able to contribute to “ Econ 
Die oy a 
Fotal grants (net) to the | 


remained almost unchanged ¢ 
pared with the previous half yea 


£30 million: but E.R.P. gr: 
declined from £96 million to 
million with the suspension 
Marshali Aid. There was a 


increase in Overseas Investment 
£109 million (compared with a 
crease of £23 million in the secc 
half of 1950 and an increase of | 
million in the first half of 1950) 
On the other hand, our ster! 
liabilities increased by £404 milli 
as against £218 million in the whe 


of 1950. Our gold and doll 
reserves, Which are the centr 


reserve of the whole Sterling Are 
rose by £203 million (as against £26 
million in the first half and £314 


million in the second half of 195 
to £1,381 million. The net change 
in the capital account (including 


grants) was a disinvestment of £92 
million (compared with an invest- 
ment of £360 In 1950 a: 


million in 
£175 million in 1949). 


Gold and Dollar Accounts 

As the gold and dollar reserves 
the U.K. form at the same time the 
central reserve of the Sterling Area. 
the gold and dollar accounts nec« 
sarily comprise not only the trar 
actions of the U.K. but also of t 
whole Sterling Area. 

The U.K.’s dollar deficit on cu 


rent transactions was £109 milli 
($305 million) in the first half of 
1951. This is more than the defic 


for the whole of 1950 (£107 millic 
or $300 million). It was reduced | 
other transactions (investment, et« 
to £74 million ($208 million): th 
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£64 million ($177 


with 
yn) for the whole of 1950. 


pares 


1¢ total dollar surplus of the rest 
he Sterling Area amounted to 
} million or $532 millon in the 
half of J951, against £251 
on or $704 million in the whole 
1950) (£136) «million or $382 
lion in the second half of 1950) 
{his increase reflects the rise in 
ipts for Sterling Area raw 
terials in the first half of this year. 
surpluses are reflected in net 
s to the central reserves. In 
lition, the total contains (apart 
1 other small items) sales of gold 
sterling to the U.K. by the rest 
the Sterling Area. mainly South 
million in 1950, £41 
in the first half of 1951). 
[here is also a third group of 
insactions with non-dollar, non- 
countries, leading to net 
nsfers of gold and dollars which 
either clearly attributable both 
the U.K. and to the rest of the 
erling Area, e.g., settlements with 
European Payments Union, or 
nnot be readily allocated between 
- U.K. and the rest of the Sterling 


lhon 


‘rea. Total dollar receipts for this 


oup amounted to £32 million or 


S90 million in the first half of 195] 


£27 
The 


mmpared with a deficit of 
lhon or $76 million in 1950. 


ipid worsening of the U.K.’s posi- 


” «towards E.P.U. in- recent 
onths will adversely affect this 
m. 


Altogether, the total net gold and 
Nlar surplus of the Sterling Area 
is £148 million ($414 million) in 
e first half of 1951 against £287 


illion ($805 million) in the whole 


1980 (of which £209 million or 
8S million in the second half). 
he total net surpius was turned into 
net deficit of £228 million ($638 
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million) in the third 


1951. 


quarter of 


European Payments Union 
The Balance of Payments White 
Paper contains detailed tables on the 


U.K.’s position in the European 
Payments Union (E.P.U.). The 
U.K. net surplus or deficit with 
.P.U. includes also transactions 


between the rest of the Sterling Area 


and the O.E.E.C. countries (and 
also transfers of sterling between 
O.E.E.C. countries and other non- 


Sterling countries). It is important 
to remember that the U.K. position 
in E.P.L. in fact represents the 
Whole Sterling Area. 

At the end of the first year of 
E.P.U., June 30, the U.K.’s account- 
ing surplus with E.P.U. was £132.8 
million; for £28.6 million it has 
received gold from E.P.U. (the peak 
of its surplus was reached in April 
when total gold receipts by the 
U.K. amounted to £42.6 million; £14 
million were repaid to E.P.U. in May 


and June when the U.K. had 
monthly deficits with E.P.U.). 
Further deficits in July and 


August led to the repayment of the 
remainder of the gold previously 
received and in September the 
U.K.’s former cumulative surplus 
was completely wiped out and it 
became a debtor to the tune of £50.6 
million. When the cumulative deficit 
reaches £75.7 million (20 per cent. of 
the quota), the U.K. will have to 
begin gold payments to E.P.U. Thus, 
there is a danger of further gold 
losses to Europe in the near future. 
Sterling Balances 

The increased dollar receipts by 
the rest of the Sterling Area, together 
with the reduced surplus of the 
U.K. vis-a-vis the rest of the Ster- 
ling Area, led to a further increase of 
the sterling liabilities to sterling 
countries by over £300 million in 
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the first half of 1951. The table 


below shows the development of 
U.K. sterling habilites for the pasi 
year, 
U.K. SFERLING. LIABILITIES 
(£ snillion) 
June 30 Dec. 31 June 30 
1950 1950 1951 
To non - sterling 
irea countries 997 1.013 £070 
Fo sterling area 
countries > 569 730 3.098 
Dependent over- 
seas territos 
ies 645) (754) (908) 
Other sterling 
area countries (1,924) (1,976) (2,190) 
3.566 3.743 4,168 


Essential Tasks 

The decline in the gold and 
dollar during the past 
quarter mentioned at the beginning 
indicates that the 
positon further deteriorated. The 
decline in the reserves reflects above 
all a worsening of our dollar 
balance and also the changed posi- 
tion of the Sterling Area towards 
BPA 

Partly, this development is due to 
seasonal factors—the third quartet 
is a period for heavy purchases of 
cotton and tobacco in the United 
States and low earnings from wool 
and cocoa; it is also a_ period of 
heavy British tourist expediture on 
the continent. There are also some 
other factors which though not 
permanent will continue for some 
time. Stockpiling for strategic pur- 
poses and rebuilding of cominercial 
enterprises in the U.K. and some 
other sterling countries has increased 
Imports, and the replacement of 
Persian oi] requires increased dollar 
expenditure, estimated at an annual 
rate of $300 million, though this cost 
will progressively decrease. 

The longer-term problem is the 
deterioration in the terms of trade 
of the Sterling Area and the need 


reserves 


: ee Tee 
of this article, 





DIGES1 
for increased imports for real 
ment purposes. On the other h 
receipts) from Marshall Aid 
coming to an end, and at the 
of the year new commitments 
upon the U.K.; the — begin 
of the repayment of the US. 
Canadian loans is due, although 
waiver clause may be invoked. 

It will be difficult to keep 
exports of capital goods in vie 
the competing claims of rearmat 
on the engineering industries: 
the U.K. must fulfil, for polit 
reasons, its commitments under 
Colombo Plan, and for strat 
reasons, provide equipment for 
development of raw mate 
resources in the Commonwealth ¢ 
Colonies. Exports to the Ster! 
\rea must also be kept up. 1 
sterling countries cannot be expect 
to accumulate indefinite amounts 
sterling balances without using the! 
If these exports are not kept up, t! 
very existence of the Sterling Ar 
might become endangered. 

Thus, the claims of exports a 
rearmament compete with domes! 
consumption and civil investment 
home. In other words, there mt 
be disinflation, involving a reducti 
of both capital expenditure a 
consumption, 

There is, however, 
where increased production cou 
greatly assist the domestic task a1 
quickly improve Britain’s col 
mercial and political — posit 
towards Europe:——-A rapid incred 
in coal output would not only ave 
the risk of a new fuel crisis, but al 
—if exports were restored to th 
pre-war level—facilitate the rearm 
ment of the continental countrt 
save Europe dollars for imports 
American coal and allow Britain 
speak with @ decisive voice in t 
councils of Europe. 


One seci 
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Illusions Which Lead to 
Runaway Inflation 


By COLIN CLARK 


CRISES in Britain 
¢ becoming a feature of almost 
seeable regularity of recurrence. 


) 


NOMIC 


seen 


ihe reason is that virtually the 
le British people cherish three 
nomic ilusions—each one, taken 
‘ly, extremely dangerous, and the 
e in combination fatal. 
Cheap Food 

[he Cheap Food illusion has 
sen from the progressive down- 
rd trend in the 1920s and 1930s. 


king 1913 100 as a base, about 
QO the terms of trade were ad- 
se to) Britain, and the figure 


id at over 120. But for the 1920s 
average came down to 80, and 
the 1930s down to 72. 
nfortunately, this state of affairs 
rsisted long enough for people to 
ne to regard it as normal. By 
17 the figure had risen to 84. 
i950 to 94, and by June, 1951, 
l}i. i.e. rather more adverse than 
1913, but not yet as adverse as 
I880. , 
There is no excuse 
e to foresee the adverse move- 
ent of the terms of trade. There 
every sign that the present trend 
il] continue throughout the decade. 
must be remembered that many 
ritish imports are still bought at 
rices far below world level and 
xports sold at prices above world 
‘vel; this cannot go on indefinitely, 
There seems to have been an 
Imost unanimous conviction among 
nglishmen of every political party, 


for this fail- 


and of almost school of 
thought, that the days of cheap food 
would soon return 

Those who continue to beheve 
that cheap food and raw materials 
are just round the corner are doing 
so in face of all the evidence, and 
must be heid responsible for the 
consequences Of any 


upon this belief. 


every 


actions Dased 


Taxable Capacity 

Phe next point at issue is taxable 
capacity. in each post-war 
national and local taxation has been 
levied at a rate of over 40 per cent 
of the entire factor-cost national 
income. In no other country has a 
rate like this ever been approached 
In December, 1945, I contended 
that the safe limit of taxation was 
25 per cent. of national income. 
This result was upon a 
study of the experience of 
attempts 
various times and places, to exceed 
this limit 


year 


based 
actual 
which had been made, at 
In every case the effects 
were so discouraging to real pro- 


duction and encouraging to the cir- 
culation of money, that within two 
or three years an inflation supervened 
suflicient to raise prices (and thus the 
Money value ol national income) to 
a point where the 25 per cent ratio 
again prevailed. 

Phe inflationary forces which this 
excessive taxation let loose have been 
held in check for some years by the 
force of public opinion, by rigorous 
controls, and by favourable external 
trading conditions. 


From Manchester Guardian, September 18, 1951 ° 
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Productivity 

Ministers and civil servants seem 
to have persuaded themselves that 
productivity is increasing at an un- 
precedented rate. It has been claim- 
ed in recent years that real product 
(not money product) has been in- 
creasing at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, a rate hardly attained by any 
country at any period of its history. 
Chis pleasing result is obtained by 
concentrating exclusively upon index 
numbers of production which appear 
to have considerable statistical bias. 
Careful examination of White Paper 
figures of national income certainly 
does not confirm this story. 

Real product per man-hour ts 
rising only very slowly and is only 
about 5 per cent higher than that of 
1938. About half of this increase 
has been swallowed up in shorter 
working hours. 


The Consequences 

What then, will be the conse- 
quences? If we distrust theoretical 
reasoning, let us seek an empirical 
parallel Britain’s position to-day 
bears certain important resemb- 
lances to that of France after the 
First World War. Britain’s inflation- 
ary pressure cannot now, any more 
than that of France in the mid- 
twenties, be called a continuation of 
War-time inflation 

The immediate post-war cycle has 
come and gone, with dollar prices 
rising to a post-war maximum in 
1948 (corresponding to 1920) and 
falling to a post-war minimum a vear 
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later in each case—-the only di 
ence being that both the upw 
and downward movements in 194 
were much more gentle than 
analogous movements in 1920-1 

But in post-1918 France and 
present-day Britain this cycle 
been followed by an independent 
flationary cycle, in each 
deriving its motive power from 
same cause—excessive Governm 
expenditure. There are, of cou 
differences: Britain in 1950) 54 

per cent of the national inc 
on defence, 5 per cent on Natio 
Debt interest, and the rest of the 
per cent on social and administrat 
services. and the Budget was b 
anced by rates of taxation which « 
viously impose excessive deterre! 
on enterprise. In France in 19 
Government expenditure was 34 p 
cent of national income, includis 
5 per cent on defence and no Ie 
than 14 per cent on National Deb 
interest. and the Budget was hops 
lessly unbalanced: at the same tin 
the basic industrial situation ws 
far more favourable. with produ 
ivity tending to increase. 

As the French inflation moved 1 
its climax in 1926, the French pres 
with virtual unanimity, fixed tl 
blame upon the machinations of 
British Government determined 
destroy the value of the Frenc 
currency out of hatred for Frenc 
political ideas. If a British inflatic 
now supervenes, there is little dout 
I fear, that it will be blamed upx 
the Americans 





FINANCIAL EDITOR'S COMMENT 


[HAT THIS COUNTRY has been living 
in an illusory security is perhaps 
more widely realised than Mr. 
Clark suggests. It has long been 
frightening to look into the brittle 


From Financial Editor, Mancheste 


foundations of British economic lit 
But Mr. Clark fails to make 
distinction between events which ar 
in the nature of things and_ thos 
which are the result of policy. Th 


r Guardian, September 19, 1951 
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we shall have to swallow: the 
or we may well change before 
ister overtakes us. 

is true, of course, that the terms 
trade have been turning heavily 

\inst us, but it seems unreasonable 

base a forecast on the runaway 

ce rises of the first half of 1951. 

new equilibrium is likely to be 
ablished at some point—at the 
est when it begins to pay the prim- 

producers so well to be primary 
ducers that they slow down in- 
istrialism, 

Again, it is only too true that the 
rude method used in official docu- 
ents of comparing changes in the 
re of the labour force with the 
dex of industrial production, which 
vers only the activities of about 
even million work-people, are very 
haky. If productivity was really 

rising at the marvellous rates men- 
yned in official claims the visible 
idence would not be so solidly 
‘ainst it. But Mr. Clark’s attempt 


to put a figure on the true increase 
does seem to understate the effect of 
the shift from low-output to high- 
output industries and the modern- 
isation of equipment. 

The limits of taxable capacity 
have certainly been exceeded. Even 
Mr. Clark hardly stresses sufficiently 
the cumulative moral effect of pres- 
ent tax rates. But the deterrent to 
incentive and to the supply of risk 
capital for industrial progress de- 
pends not merely on the proportion 
of tax to national income but even 
more on the means and methods of 
taxation. 

In any case the figure of 25 per 
cent is quite arbitrary; if the tax 
system was reformed so as to encour- 
age work and = some _ gradual 
reductions could be expected, this 
danger would shrink. All this is not 
meant to suggest that the outlook is 
comfortable. Far from it: the longer 
these illusions are kept intact the 
worse will be the awakening. 





A READER SAYS—*ANALOGY 


Mr. CoLin CLARK remains faithful 

» his old principle that, wars or no 
vars, the long-run economic trends 
will assert themselves. It is surpris- 
ng, however, that in analysing recent 
price movements Mr. Clark does not 
‘ven mention the war in Korea, 
stock-piling, and rearmament. The 
long-run trend might well continue 
to favour primary commodities, but 
in order to analyse long-term move- 
ments one must isolate them from 
passing short-term influences, and 
the latter are at present particularly 
strong. 

The most controversial point of 
the article, however, concerns taxa- 
tion and Government expenditure, 
and the analogy with France is 


MISLEADING” 


clearly misleading, There is a whole 
world of difference between an in- 
flation, as in France in the 1920s, 
arising out of Government deficit 
spending and a cost inflation, as in 
Britain at present, developing in 
spite of a Budget surplus because of 
sky-rocketing prices of raw materials 
purchased from abroad. 


If, as Mr. Clark implies, both tax- 
ation and expenditure should be 
cut, then the cut in expenditure must 
really be drastic. 


Where should the axe fall? (1) on 
defence, (2) on subsidies, or (3) on 
social services? The whole gravity 
of the problem is to be found in the 
fact that only marginal adjustments 


From Letter from H. Tyszynski, Manchester Guardian, September 27, 1951 
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in Government expenditure and tax- 
ation appear feasible. 

It is regretted that Mr. Clark did 
not focus attention On positive nat- 
ional and international measures 
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which would increase productiy 
and prevent excessive fluctuati 
in prices of raw materials and th 





THREE REASONS TO-DAY 


By HAROLD WINCOTT 


WE'VE GOT INFLATION for a variety 
of reasons. A friend of mine, at a 
recent dance, asked a sweet young 
thing, dressed in what I believe is 
called a will-power frock, the ques- 


tion I’ve always wanted to ask 
“What,” he said, “keeps it up?” 
“Gravity,” replied the S. Y.T. 


“Gravity?” queried my friend, who 
thought he knew his Newton. “The 
gravity of the situation if the thing 
fell down,” lisped the S.Y.T. 


The gravity of the situation if the 
thing fell down is one reason why 
we have inflation to-day. 


[he truth of the matter is that 
democratic politicians love inflation, 
provided it’s a genteel inflation. 
They're scared stiff of deflation, to 
a man Deflation to them means 


From “Why We Ger It.” 


Financial Times 


combat inflation without cutti 
down social services. 

millions of unemployed, © strik: 
hunger marches—and Hitler. 

A study of economic histor 


furnishes three main reasons for 
lation. First, war and its aftermat! 
Second, a fundamental change 
supply of and demand for labou 
Third, an expansion of the cred 
base. 

In history, however, you seldon 
‘ these three causes of inflatior 
coinciding. To-day. in Britain at 
least, you've got all three together 

You may object that all this is to 
elementary and obvious for words 
So it ought to be. But it 1sn’t—or 
if it is, its one of those blinding 
glimpses of the obvious no one sees 
Personally, 'm a great believer it 
making your diagnosis as simple as 
possible. Then you have some hope 
of finding the right cure. 


got 


October 9, 195] 


INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE : ACHIEVEMENTS 


The International Materials Conference, on which 27 nations outside 
the Soviet orbit are represented, produced useful results during the first six 
months of its life. The Committee obtained estimates of the world supply 
and demand for 14 commodities. Recommendations for the allocation of 
sulphur, molybdenum and tungsten, all of them products of considerable 
importance to the defence effort, for the third quarter of 1951 were accepted 
by governments. Committees recommended measures for conservation of 
use of tungsten, molybdenum, manganese, cobalt, nickel and copper. They 
agreed upon emergency allocations of newsprint to take care of special 
shortages in 1] countries. On September 21 the governing body of the IMC 
announced a revised classification of strategic Commodities: (1) those for 
which equilibrium seems to be attained—cotton, cotton linters and kraft 
pulp; (2) those which will have to be kept under review—lead and wool; 
(3) those which are in short supply—copper, zinc and sulphur, tungsten and 
molybdenum, manganese. nickel and cobalt, dissolving pulp and newsprint. 

International Materials Confenence: October 1951 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAS!1 


Anxiety Over Asia 


By Dr. FP: 


Weve of Prosperity Superficial: 


i@ Opening months of 1950 
mised fulfilment of the hopes 
it 1949 had marked the end of 


tirst phase of. painful post-war 
overy in the countries of Asta 
d the Far East But political 
‘nts in the middle of 1950 halted 
Although superficially the 
cond half of 1950 brought a wave 
prosperity to many parts of the 
zion, the blunt and grimly para- 
sical fact is that these improve- 
‘ats Were based primarily on the 
npact of the Korean war and re- 
rmament in other parts of the 
orld These could) provide no 
tuble basis for the prosperity of 
\sia and the Far East. 


IITLSS 


Food Supply: The average food 
msumption during 1950, though 
till below pre-war level. has signi- 


cantly increased compared with 
wevious years. Efforts have been 
lade by several governments to 


ring about an improvement in the 
mndition of the peasant cultivators 
y agrarian reform. The pressing 
problem of today is more effective 
iulisation of ayatlable resources. 
In India, towards the end of 1950, 
conditions developed over 
wide tracts of the country, mainly 
mn account of a series of calamities, 
neluding droughts and floods. 


Industry and Mining: Compared 
with 1949, production in 1950 
with 
the significant exception of cotton 
and jute textiles in India. Japan's 
recovery in 1950 has been consider- 
ible. However, industrial produc- 


From Economic Survey of 


United Nations, 


S. LOKANATHAN (Executive Secretary, ECAFE 


tion in Japan is still well below pre- 


war for several items (coal. steel, 
cement, cotton yarn and cotton 
goods), while there have been 


increases above the pre-war level in 
production of electricity, iron 
pig iron and sulphuric acid. The 


increases in production of, electric 


power in several countries were 
remarkuble. In 1950, — electric 
power production in the Philippines 
was twice that of 1938 India 


showed an increase of 102 per cent 
Over pre-war: Ceylon 16] per cent.; 
and Thailand and Japan 56 per cent 
and 57 per cent. 

Transport: There was a marked 
improvement in transport facilities 
in. 1950 in’ Burma, China 
Indonesia. 

The British Commonwealth coun- 
tries in the region have allocated 
for improvement in transport and 
communications more than one- 
third of the expenditures under the 
Colombo Plan. Nearly one half of 
the region’s machinery imports tn 


and 


1949 and 1950 consisted of trans- 
port equipment, including railway 
stock and locomotives. However, 


operating efficiency is still unsatis- 
factory and pre-war standards of 
muintenance have not yet been 
regained, 

In China the railway system has 
now been basically restored to pre- 
war standards. Throughout the 
region there have been increases in 
road traffic, and inland water traffic 
Major improvements to ports have 
been effected. 

Continued 
Government 


Budvetar\ 
finances in 


Deficits. 
Eastern 


Asia and the Far East 1950, 
September, 1951 
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countries are sull dominated by 
deficits exercising pressure on prices. 
But current expenditures cannot be 
reduced below a certain level, and 
capital expenditure programmes in- 
volve outlays in excess of current 
savings. Inflationary pressures have 
been greatly increased by the money 
Incomes from export surpluses. To 
check inflation and mobilise funds 
for investment, many governments 
have sougnt to increase their 
revenue from taxation, and have 
encouraged private investment by 
offering tax reductions and relief to 
new enterprises. The low level of 
private domestic investment — is 
accompanied by a low level of 
private investment from abroad. 


Export Surplus: In 1950, exports 
of the region in terms of dollars 
(excluding China. British Borneo, 


Nepal and Korea) rose by 21. per 
cent.. while imports fell by 12 per 
cent. (The most marked was the 


decline of imports from the United 
States, which fell by about 35 per 
cent.). This caused an export sur- 
plus of. $847 million as compared 
with an import surplus of $800 
million in 1949. The region's pre- 
War export surplus thus re-emerged 


for 


the first time since the war. 
The terms of trade have turned in 
the favour of most countries. 


although the degree of gain cannot 
be accurately measured. 


Kerea and Japan's Export Trade: 
Japanese exports increased by 150 
per cent. between 1948 and the first 
half of 1950. mainly because of an 
increase in textile exports. The 
Korean war gave a great impetus to 
Japanese exports; in 1950 there was 


a considerable export surplus, if 


imports received under United 
States aid are not counted. Export 
controls in the United States may 
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reduce the availability of. these 
ports, and is lable to check Japai 
expansion of production. With 
stoppage of trade with the ma 
land of China, Japan’s supplies 
iron ore and coking coal will al 
be curtailed 

Effect of U.S. Defence P) 
gramme: The trade of the whe 
region 1s affected largely by change 
in the United States. The 
stock-piling and rearmament boo! 
in the United States have had a pri 
nounced influence on the economie 
of the region. 

Export Boom Unlikely to Cor 
tinue: The principal beneficiaries of 
the export boom are the largest ex 
porters of those raw material 
which most in demand and 
prices of which have increased most 
Thus Malaya and Indonesia, which 
are large rubber and tin exporters, 
have gained most and, at present 
prices, are likely to continue to gain 
most, while India and Burma have 
gained least. The size of the export 
surplus has been determined also by 
the decline in imports. While many 
non-essential imports were elimina- 


rece 


are 


ted. the decline in imports for 
economic development was also 
marked. Any reasonable rate of 


economic development in the count- 
ries of the region would not only 
absorb the entire export surplus but 
would turn it again to a substantial 
import surplus. 

Importance of External Ald: 
During 1950, external aid was tur- 
nished to the region by the United 
Nations agencies, the United States, 
the British Commonwealth and cer- 
tain other countries. Although the 
total amount of aid from all such 
sources was small in relation to 
needs of the region. 1t nevertheless 

effectively to — stimulate 
development activities the region 


Served 
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Missing Industrial Statistics 


By JOHN Ryan, C.B.I 


C apila One only needs to 
2» wide range off statistics 
ailable about labour, unemploy- 

absenieeism, etc.. and com- 
ire it With the almost complete 
sence Of Staustics in the capital 
Id to appreciate the extent of the 
ip. It is for this reason that I 
gleome the results of the sample 
‘nqguiry imo Capital Expenditure in 
448 and 1949 incorporated into the 
White Paper on National Income 


I xpenditure 


ster ih 


These figures. of course, relate 
ely to capital expenditure in the 
ist. Of more value to the indust- 
al economist would be an analysis 
f the cuprtal commitments which 
have undertaken for the 


idustries 


future. This was actually recom- 
nended by the Nelson Committee 
1945. 


While this recent enquiry has in- 
reased our knowledge of the distri- 
ution of gross capital formation as 
Yetween industries there are. still 
substantial gaps in our knowledge 
f how itis financed by the Govern- 
nent and other public authorities, 

by private companies (either by 


depreciation provisions or by the 


iocation of undistributed profits). 
or dy the personal savings of the 
zeneral public : 

This latter source, being the mar- 
tinal source as far as private 
ndustry is concerned, is of consider- 
ible importance. 

\ relevant figure (Gross Personal 
Savings) in the White Paper on 
National Income and Expenditure 
appears to be a balancing one and 
has no reality of its own and in fact 


E /? Pape) 1a the {ysoctaiion 


is subject to substantial revision 
from veur to vear The figure for 
1948, for instance, is shown in 


successive White Papers as £220, 


£409 and £317 millions 


There ts a real need for the pub- 
lication of figures of personal sav- 
ngs sufficiently accurate to permit 
of. ther being used with confidence 
by industrial economists. We are 
sull, moreover, entirely 
devoid of information on the total 
amount of capital in existence and 
its distribution between various 


industries. 


almost 


> End uses of basic ran 
materials: This information is more 
vital in this cold war than it was 
from 1939 tio 1948 Then, the 


Government exercised control Over 
the materials and it was on their 
Own behalf that materials were 
almost exclusively used —now, al- 
though the Government exercises 
the control, materials are sull 
mainly used by private firms for 
private purposes 

As a first step I suggest that when 
the results of the 1948 Census of 
Production are consolidated, the 
Board of Trade should tabulate an 
analysis by consuming trades of the 
major raw materials in the ~ Pur- 
chases © section 
3. Distribution, personal ex pen- 
diture and prices: The main gap, in 
my opinion is the complete absence 
of. any kind of reliable cost data at 
all. Distributive margins for most 
goods appear to be fixed entirely on 
a traditional basis—whether or not, 
for any particular product. they 


bear any relation to the actual cost 


of Ineorpore red Statisiciarys 


Balliol College, Oxford. September, 1951 





4x4 


of distmibution = ts 
there 1s certainly no statistical basis 
for the majority of them. 

4 Index of retail sales: There 
appears to be a general mistrust of 
the present two indices of sales, /e., 
sales by large-scale retailers and by 
independents. The Board of Trade 
are aware of the limitations of these 


problematical 


indices whose weights have had to 
be estimated rather than based on 


known data for a base-year. 


S. Vartations in stocks: We 
need some measure of, both manu- 
facturers’ stocks and stocks in the 
pipe-line of distribution, and, where 


it has signiflcunce. work-in-progress. 
h. iM AL Differentials : Some 
agreements provide for the 
payment of different) = rates in 
different parts of the country—-for 
Instance. a higher rate in the Lon- 
don area. Such differentials have in 


the past had no statistical 


Wdve 


basis and 


I hope the forthcoming Survey of 
Consumer Expenditure may give us 
some form of regional breakdown 
to tell us whether or not expenditure 
patterns are uniform throughout the 
ountry 

7 Short-1CrM MOVEMCHLS TN pers 
sonal disposable incomes: Annual 
figures are, of course, published in 
the White Paper on National In- 
come and Expenditure and quarterly 
estimat have been published by 
the Oxford Institute of Statistics, 
but under present conditions stats- 


t 
tics for a calendar year 
the following April 
historical value. We 


published 


have only an 
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unotti 


figures compiled not by an 
body. valuable though the Oxf: 
figures have been, but supported 
the resources of the Central St 
cal Office. 


8S. Savings: We have figures 
National Savings Post Oth 
Deposits, Endowment — Insurai 
Premiums and money invested 
Building Societies, ete. What 
chiefly lack is Knowledge of h 
these savings are spread through 


the community How 
within each mcome 
whether the lower u 


regard savings 


they vu 
group. al 
come grout 
purely as a shot 


lerm matter (e.g.. saving for 
summer holiday) or not, 

9. Consumer credit trai 
ACTIONS Hire pt urchi use IS) 
much more widespread in the S.A 
than here, aes there, Statistics al 
published by the Be gece 1 


Commerce. In the kK. 
signs of a 
hire pur trading in 
early 1950 but there was no measul 
rod with which measure 
10. Labour Turnover: 
Ministry of Labour 


there wel 
substant a increase 


‘chase 1949 an 


ng Lo 


publish a 


analvsis by trades but this fails t 
answer such a problem as “ Why di 
neople leave one job and go t 
another?” and it fails to revea 
Whether the high labour turnovel 
rate is due to a relatively small 


floating population” who take 
several jobs in quick succession oO! 
Whether there 1s a substantial turn 
over of fully-trained operatives whe 





need quarterly have been in one job for some sears 
AVOIDING EXHAUSTION OF E.P.U. CREDITS 
A proposal made recently from Paris suggests that if E.P.U. credit 


halances Were made marketable at 


reduce her deficit with Belgium. 


a disagio of 5 to 15 per cent. 
groups would often find such opportunities tempting. 
example might use dollars earned in trade with countries outside 
thus taking 


. Capitalist 
Netherlands for 
2 gl OP 


of the disagio offer 


The 


advantage 


to help relieve the embarrassment of Belgium 


New York 


Times, 


Su: ple miber 24, 


195] 














Criteria of Wage Determination 


By C. W. GUILLEBAUD, C.B.E. 
(St. John's College, Cambridge) 


ne as inflation continues. a centralised policy of wage 


stabilisation 


iy impossible; as soon as inflation ceases tt will be unnecessary 


-Ch THE BEGINNING of 1951, wages 
» been rising to an extent which 
ausing widespread concern, 
lt is not surprising that’ there 
ld be talk of the need for a 
inned or centralised wages policy 
take the place of the present 
mpletely haphazard and chaotic 
ictice. Where no attempt is being 
ade to relate wage claims to what 
desirable in the national interest 
From the economic point of view 
interesung and authorita- 
the proposals that have been 
forward ts that. on the basis of 
estimate of the national income 
the coming year, and of the share 
it that could be made available 
Vages adding to infla- 


Most 


without 
an aggregate wage 
sudvet should be drawn up for the 


Ondry pressure, 


eceeding 12) months. 
Let us assume for the moment 
lat this is agreed upon. Wages are 


total of say £5 000 
£3,000 million. 


Inning at a 
lillion, salaries at 
id there is a sum of let us 
iy £300 million in all that can be 
sed for granting wage and salary 
during the coming 12 
Some centralised machin- 

vould then have to he respons- 
ble for allocating this total sum 
imongst the Yarious claimants in 
iccordance with what is equitable 
ind in the national interest, 


NCredases 


nonths 


Increase in Productivity? 

Increase in productivity per head 
night seem an obvious criterion. 
But in a great many occupations it 
is not readily measureable, yet those 
employed there may regard them- 


From Centenary Lecture, Minatry 


selves for other reasons as equally 
entitled to an increase. The rise in 
productivity may also be matnily 
due to a larger amount of capital 
per worker 

Again, productivity 
might well be greatest in industries, 
such as the armament industries, 
Which contribute nothing to the 
supply of wage which 
real Wages depend, and where in any 
case through piece work, production 
bonuses ete., a larger output is auto- 
matically accompanied by higher 
earings 


Ineredases in 


goods on 


The productivity criterion also 
does nothing to solve the difficult, 
of differentials within an industry 
the claims of the lower paid work- 
the ground that they are 
hardest hit by the rise in the cost 
of living, and the claims of the 
skilled workers that their greater 
skill and responsibility are not being 
adequately 


ers On 


recognised 


Capacity to Pay? 

Capacity to pay ts certainly one ot 
the relevant criteria in wage deter- 
nunation in normal times, though 
even then it requires to be carefully 
handled. But in a time of inflation- 
ary pressure it could be extra- 
ordinarily misleading. 

High gross profits are an inevit- 
able concomitant of inflation, and 
I could not imagine a wage policy 
being usefully related to them. 
Moreover, capacity to pay may 
well be least in some of the export 
industries where more labour is most 
needed. 


195] 


of Labour September 13, 
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ihe iuon of being under- 
manne a justification for higher 
vage uld not take one far. Coal, 
eriain textiles and perhaps agri- 

lture would, | suppose, have 
strong cause. But for the rest. nearly 
il} industries are short of labour, 


specially 
conditions 
th 


f juveniles, and working 
are often more important 


an relative wages, unless rates are 
pushed up very high indeed 

if there are no. criteria which 
vould not be. in a large measure 
arbitrary. and incapable of explar 


ation and justification to the ordin- 
ary Wage-earner, that alone would 
seem to rule out of court a wages 
policy these lines 
Central Body Required 

But anv form of planned wages 


. moet 
policy MiUSI 


imply some central bod 


i — fF mal - 

n whose hands the duty of making 
feCISIONS recommendations rest 

and ou his country that raises 
jim iperable difficulties 

| ine Ox nn ; 

Va) cae ' 

| Nal » believe that the 
Pu IT 
ert al i UV it 

! r 

Lid L We ) 1e irae 

leader send { 

Pak as ake \ 

{1 their memt h 
sO nr ' 
ry 

id | (ds i } ! 
road. certain foreign countries 
ind arrangements which hat 
som | ) the titl f 
‘F 
Looking Abroad 
In the Scandinavian counts 
there is a tradition of rather close 
, - + , lL, ti > i} try > ] 
-OpPperduon tween th centre 
+ { | } 
organisations of both employers and 
trade unions: and these’ central 
bodies have much more authority 
1 ‘i — han } 
over their members than in this 
~ t.. 1 
ountry. It has been possible there- 
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: P . } 
Pore LA COPLTOL 


Wage mcreases, in 


“| ‘ a} | 
sort OF Way which 


d good deal better 


compelilive mecres 

in the U-R. 
In Holland 

wages throughou 


fixed by the 


very interesting sj 
auion by pornts 
Wages Of the ditfe 


labour within eacl 

In the 
restramed to a Ce 
during the war b 


Wave Stabilisatios 


the genera! 


State, 


United States 


ARG ~0O-OFd 
ad TOULN aNd fed 
at any 


tnan the type 


i 
| A 


SC Vn) 


t tne country 


and there 
stem of 1ob e\ 
to determine 
rent categor 


1 industry 
Waves 
ynsiderable 
\ 


Wel 
exter 
a Governme! 
Board. which ha 


now been resuscitated to deal wit 
wages in the defence imndusirie 
This affords an interesting examp 
f the different attitudes of Britis 
and American lubour us to wh 
constitutes freedom in the economi 
phere In the United States 
Unions would not hear of th 
ection of labour during the b 
hev accepied the principle of wag 
ibthisation. Here i Great Britan 
( ected wage stabilisation, b 
epied ie HPCE ( lal 
tT H Ful 
| I 
wether emplover 
cials ora rere ren 
ihe iO 
t} fanning for wages to. bi 
0 | asi traditions, the it 
titutional framework. and the whole 
hima f Opinion here. are 
ba 
Practical Policy 
I venture, howe to make 
ti ! suggestion Th Gove 
nent should) publish annually as 
‘stimate of the amount by which 
in the opinion of their statistical 
xperts, the total sum of wages and 
salaries could rise during the en- 
suing twelve months withour add- 
ing to inflationary pressure. This 








Wel 
xter 
men 


Wad 


‘ttain 


1 





Out 
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rmation would then be at the 
sposal of employers and trade 
nis alike, and might well exert 
ne influence upon their policy 
Even without the adoption of any 
system, | would like to see the 
nfral organisations of employers 
this country bringing pressure to 
‘ar, upon their members to resist 
‘xcessive claims for wages. and the 
ne of wage imereases in order to 
tract. labour away) from other 
and, very importantly, that 
ere should be a common iter- 
dustry policy with regard to. the 
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conditions of labour other than 
Wages such matters as holidays 
with pay, 


Fates, etc. 


hours of work, overtime 


And I would like to see those 
Trade Unions, whose members are 
already high up in the wage scale, 
exercising a greater moderation in 
the amount and frequency of their 
wage demands, It is the big jumps 
in a few industries which do the 
harm. and the pushing up of wages 
Where earnings are already high 


relatively to other industries 





Austria’s Schilling Becomes Even Weaker 


Vienna is dotne bie business at the cost of stability 


IN MANY of those European countries 
hich were most affected by the 
-ar, the steadying of the rate of ex- 
vange has been accomplished by 
lore or less drastic measures. Eco- 
me reconstruction has thereby 
een based on sound money. But 
\ustria no-one has been able to 
lecide to amputate the inflationary 
tail of the economic body all at 
nee: it has been thought less pain- 
ful to carry out the operation by 
nstalments 
Since 1945 Austria has not had a 
devaluation as in) Hungary or in 
Rumania, nor a thoroughgoing re- 
form of the currency as in Germany. 
Instead. the country has been ruled 
by a creeping inflation, known 
there euphemistically as “ money- 
dilution.” 
Wage-Price Ties 
The problematic economic policy 
of the four-power government. of 
Austria consists of price-wage pacts 
by which it believes it can control 
this rising spiral 
After five such agreements, the 
Wholesale index stands at 795 
(March 1938 100). Foodstuffs 
leapt from 586 to 713 after the last 
farm-price rise, and retail prices 


From Handelshlatt, Dusseldorf, 


generally rose from 556 to 608 

These indices do not. reflect the 
appreciable rises in indirect taxa- 
tion and in the tariffs for rail-fares, 
postage. telephones, gas and elect- 
tricity -that tail-end of the “perm- 
anent price-adaptations” with which 
“they” try to lighten the burdens of 
the consumers 

\ltogether, wages are lagging 
behind: in Vienna they are 16.3° 
behind prices. 

Credit Laisser-Faire 

A corresponding inflation has 
naturally befallen the currency 
the banknotes and the free-demand 
obligations of the National Bank. 

In the middle of August the note 
issue rose 16%, above the level of 
the middle of July. But when the 
credit institutions and outside banks 
are brought into the picture, the 
currency in the sense of total notes 
in issue was 13.5°% above the level 
of the previous August. 

Taking into account all notes, 
demand obligations and the tor- 
rent of credit, the total purchasing 
power released rose 47 in the 
year August 1950—August 1951 
A warning light good enough for 
anvone, 


September 19351 
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Africa’s Formidable Variety 
of Problems 


Mierant Labour 


Svil and Forest Ekroston—Lack of Capital—Pressure on 


Dispitr COMPLAINTS OF shortage of 


labour in Africa, the wages of 
\fricans have remained relatively) 
slau Since 1939 nominal wages 
have risen with the rise in general 


1im- 


prices, resulting in some cases in 1m 
but 


ovements in living standards, 


general wage level are still ex- 
tremely low 

Phat Wage rales have not rise! 
more is explained by the fact that 
\frican wage earners afe serving 


two economic systems 
ing of non-seasonal 
workers accept work for wages on a 
temporary this supply hi 
mamtained by the pressure 
¢ populations on the re- 
of land and simple tech- 
of cultivation, and by the 
income both to pay taxes 


An 


bHICreas- 


supply migrant 


Dass: 


iS 


{ 
Ol 


bee! 
YFOWH 
sourees 
niques 


api 4 r 
Reed {Ul 


ind to obtain trade commodities. 
Export industries were built’ up or 
his low-priced labour. which  en- 
bles these industries to compete 
mn rld = markets. fhe use of 
migrant labour to avoid the costs 


of a permanent labour force has 
been favoured by the development 
of export industries, particularly of 
mining, in remote areas where pub- 
utilities do exist The 
practice of reeruiting labour over 
wide areas through large recruiting 
orgamsations has often reduced the 
competition of employers for labour, 
at the same time increasing the 
supply. which did not become ex- 
hausted because of the existence of a 
large mass of subsistence agricul- 


Or 
turists 


lic not 


y ' 
From Review of Ec Conditi 


Report 1949-50 


OHOPTE PIS 


Undernourtshed Peoples 


”? 


Mi INOCHILHEES 


land 


Ignorance is Weakness 
\frican workers are in 
bargaining position, since they has 
few alternatives and in general ha 
knowledge of opport 
for employment in places 
their So long as & 
activities are 
iepend on 


ang so long 


a WE 


homes 
NoMa considered 

migrant lahy 
us the supply of suc 


ur is forthcoming, the low-wag 


— 


1 
Ow -1 eo 
lOW-Wave 


structure tends 


to be perpetuated 

In Africa south of the Sahar: 
administrations have been faced witt 
this double problem: the need t 
develop labour incentives normal i 
an exchange economy. and the cor 
sequences of the disruption brough 
about in African sodiety by tts u 
creasing contacts with the rile 
economy Since a profound dis 
ruption of African tribal life is in 


the problem of 


r : ] 
a caking GOW 


evitable. repla 


tt yoTNt 
Mm IASUILU 


What ‘ Vi 
tho more suited the r 
economic environment faces every 
administration. 

Where the disruption is sub- 
stantial, it has already become 


necessary to attempt to build up 

more normal type of labour force 
In the Belgian Congo, for example. 
the Government has applied restric- 


tions on recruitment of labowr, and 
the mining companies have pro- 
vided the necessary amenities for 


permanent residence of workers and 
up training facilities. On 
a smaller scale similar developments 
have taken place in the mining areas 
of Northern Rhodesia. 


have set 
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In the Union of South Africa, 
ire industrial production has 
‘veloped on a large scale, there ts 
increasing Volume of permanen!ty 
yanised labour in industry and 
mmerce at wage rates appreciably 
ther than those in) similar) em- 
oyment elsewhere. Practically ail 

\frican labour tm the mines ts 
ruited migrant labour and skilled 
rk tS performed almost entirels 
European workers. 

But secondary industries require 
their etficient Operduion a stable 
bour supply Hence, both in 
tvale Industry and in the Govern- 
rent steel-works at Vereeniging, for 
sample, provision is made to attract 
id retain a stable 
th Europeans and 


labour force oj 


non-Europeans 


Migrant labour ts” relatively in 
herent for several reasons The 
thour turnover) is exceptionally 


igh. An enormous amount of time 
vasted in travelling. much of 


ich is done on foot over great 


stances. in conditions which have 
id effects on health. The discon- 
nuous nature oF employment results 
loss of efficiency owing to the 


} t - ee ' ) - > 
red for some retraming or read- 


istment after prolonged absenc, 
makes difficult. if not impossible. 
f skill 


abour 


Ie ACQUISITION ¢ 

fhe migrant 
rown up in Africa as part of the 
progress of development from a sub- 
stence to an exchange economy, 
but in the resulting state of hesitancy 
yetween two forms of economic life. 
\frican labour has been slow. to 
levelop the efficrency of which it is 
potentially capable 


h 


) 
} weiter 
I SVstenmi las 


Food Problem 

It is Important to note the vul- 
nerability. of the food subsistence 
ector of Africa to drought. It is 
tIlso certain that much of the popu- 
kation is badly nourished and under- 
nourished. The F.A.O. has reported 


that African diets “remain among 
the lowest in the world.’ 

With present techniques, and with 
increase in| population, the main- 
tenance of balance between food and 
non-food production is a problem 
Which contronts African. territories 
with varying degrees of intensity. 
Thus in Southern Rhodesia increased 
production of tobacco may have re- 
sulted in some withdrawal of pro- 
ductive factors from domestic food- 


stuffs. Between 1939 und 1949 the 


population increased by about 38 
per cent The outpul ol tobacco 


nearly trebled. while the production 
of wheat. maize (an important staple 


and crus all declined 


Man\ territories depena heavil 
on a single crop for the principle 
pert of their exports In Gambia, 


ground-nuts make up 97 per cent of 
Mauritius. sugar-cane 
makes up 95 per cent.: Liberia 


j - t - = A ) 2 x 
depends on rubber for 90 per een 


exports: on 


Northern Rhodesia on coppe 
per cent.: the \ng lo-Eg, puan Sudan 
on cotton for /2 per cent 


Compared with pre-war. 
modities which id bit the greates 


Increase in production in Africa as 
a Wirole are pulses. coffe 
tobacco and rubber. The output of 
maize has fluctuated considerably 
In a few territories. like Kenya. 
production has shows ipward 
trend 

In 1948 the production of grou.d- 
nuts. the most important of Africa's 
vegetable oils, reached 129 per cert. 


of pre-war: of thr: French Wes 
Africa and Nigeria produced iw. 
thirds. 

In West Africa also is concen 
trated the production of cacao. of 
which two-fifths of world provluc- 
tion comes from the Gold Coast and 
Togoland alone. Cacao is mainly 1 
peasant crop. Production fell beiow 
pre-war averages from 1939 to 1947; 





49 

factors which contributed to. this 
falling off were marketing difit- 
culties. unfavourable weather and 
diseases particularly * swollen- 


shoot.” which has at times seemec 
to threaten the future both of the 
world’s cacao supplies and of the 
whole Gold Coast economy. But in 
1949 exports, estimated at 500,000 
metric tons, exceeded the pre-war 
volume for the first time. 

The production of tea ts about 
SO per cent. above pre-war level, but 
on balance the region is a deficit 
area, largely by reason of the large 
imMperts into northern and southern 
Africa. 

Some 80 per cent. of African wine 
is produced in Algeria, and the most 
of the remainder in South Africa; 
post-war production has increascd 
the latter area, but a heavy drop 
has occurred in the former; impair- 
ment of the industry during the war 
has been particularly serious for 
Algeria. since Wine accounts for 
nearly half of its exports. 

Forest Products 

\frica south of the Sahara, which 
contams about 10 per cent. of the 
world’s accessible productive forests 
contributed about 3.5 per cent of the 
world output of roundwood in 1948. 
French Equatorial Africa, French 
West Africa and the French 
Cameroons are the chief exporting 
group. 

The constant menace of dessica- 
tion and the widespread erosion are 
intimately associated with the re- 
and deterioration of forest 
. for the removal of forest cover 
influences the climate, soil conserva- 
tion and water resources more than 
anywhere else in the world. About 
28 per cent. of the total land area 
of Africa, 849 million hectacres, 
of forested land. Nearly 
two-thirds of that area, however, 
forests incapable of 
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Cessio! 


COVeLr 
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yielding products other than fuel 
forest of slow growth or stunt 
form. Almost all African forests a 
of hardwood; less than one per ce 
is occupied by conifers. 

Burning to clear the land and 
provide potash for shifting agrict 
ture, has contributed heavily 
forest regression and = deteriorath 
in central Africa, 

Livestock 

Ihe F.A.O Africa 
major area of expansion of me 
production over a period of time 
In much of the continent, this ex 
pansion depends on the compaign 
against the tsetse fly and rinderpest 


considers 


Mining 

Of a total external investment 1: 
Africa south of the Sahara of £1,222 
million, about £260 million went into 
mining, and of this South Afric 
attracted two-thirds, putting half. in 
to gold mining. 

Africa produces by far the greate 
part of the world’s total of diamond 
(98 per cent., mostly from the 
Congo): cobalt (8O per cent. agai 
chiefly from the Congo) and gok 
(58.9 per cent. of the world exclud 
ing the U.S.S.R.). 


Among the mining — territories 
Northern) Rhodesia depends 01 
minerals for 96 per cent. of het 
exports. 

Summary 


Africa as a whole is economicall 
among the least developed areas of! 
the world. with very low levels ot! 
production and consumption, A 
large proportion of the populatio: 
is dependent upon — subsistence 
agriculture carried on with backward 
techniques. 

Investment in the developed par 
of the economy is concentrated o1 
the production of primary procduci 
for export. Practically all of th 


(Continued on page 516) 
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IGEST BOOK REVIEW 


‘** The Balance 


By PROFESSOR J. E. 


[HIS VOLUME is the first of a series 

the theory of economic policy. 
id is to be followed this autumn 
mathematical supplement 
however, not 
to the reading 
what 1s 


\ 

\ 1 
[his supplement is, 
ysolutels necessary 


the present book but 


ecessary 1S ans approach — to 
cogomic thes similar to that of 
he chess plavers approach to an 


} 


dvanced bock on his subject. 


The problems tackled are three: 
preservation of balance of payments 
nations. Maintenance oi 


domestically, and 


reotween 


i} employment 





} } t ot ] 
he reconci} nm OF the tWoO ends 


Phe methodology used 1S to suppose 


4 } . 
vo nations A and B (it is pointed 





that ese need not meal 
ecessarii America and Britain 
ley could mean “any country” at 
he res e work but ma 
ne A a le 
ada i nic) % 
ice Ke . in externa 
valance d internal balance of 
umber of situations and actions 
Phe analogy with the chess pro- 
Jem hes in that this book does not 
leal with “one move” reactions, but 


ittempts seriously to follow through 

the ath move At first. large 
issumptions are made to clear the 
ield of theory. such as assuming a 


ecutral geonomy (defined as an 
scmtlione ‘ol inchanging fiscal and 
monetary policy 
rates and exchange-rates and mod- 
erate free-trade). From this unrealis- 
tic beginning, the assumptions begin 
to fall away throughout the analysis, 


constant 


Waie- 


The Theory of International Economic 


Payments, Oxford University 


49] 


f Payments ” 
of Fayments 
Mrapt (London) 
closer und — close approaching 
present conditions 

\ LTedl deal of — the inalysis 


depends on the measurement of the 
“propensity to import. co! 
vith the elasticities of 


exports and of. demand for imports, 


ected 


supply of 


effect of this 
modify the sweeping 
put forward by 

commentators as to the eife 
markets, the 


of currencies. amt the 


ana the most salutary 
ho dh is to 
Statements hanNy 
price 


pen, Serer 
devaluation 


On Overseas 


lerms of trade. 


For example. “au depreciation 
B's currency will always tur {ie 
fdi terms OF trad iainst B | 
Vili :mprove B’s halance of e if 
he sum = of Ve iSt f 
ema mpo! 

MUNI IE ereUle 

S V4 1] 

f B irre j 
) vin R bala t Pe } 
Is eh I i i 
favou 

t 

to tend to | t TICK B's 
mports relatively to that of her ex- 
ports I ist Vel Shirt e 
] B tukes pl ICE fron f, rei2n-trade 
oO home-trade pr cts the shift 
must not be away from her expor 
products which ire iso 5 Ot 
domestically; otherwise expo 
prices will fall as fast aS impor 


Second. there 


in the supply of those pro- 


prices must De an 
Increase 
ducts produced in B which compete 


with imports, rather than an 


P< icy 
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increase in the supply of export 
Nrogucts. 

In order therefore for devaluation 
to turn the terms of trade in B’s 
fuvour, her elasticity of. supply of 
must be low and her 
elasticity, of demand for imports 
relatively high 
Policy Conflicts 

The effects of policy both direct 
\ means of devaluation and com- 
modity and exchange controls and 
indirect by means of monetary 
polic Into. an Important 
chapter on conflicts of policy. 
Some policies while maintaining 
external balance deepen internal 
inbalance and versa. 

For example. suppose “a 


eXports 


lead 


Vice 
spon- 


tancous deflation of domestic ex- 
penditure in’ A which (i) deflates 
national income in A, (i) deflates 
national income in B, and (iil) 


causes the balance of payments to 
move favourably to A and unfavour- 
ibly to B. A policy inflation of 
domestic expenditure is needed in 
\ both in the interest of internal 
alanee ... and also in the interests 
ft external balance ~ No conflict 
therefore exists in A. But should A 
lot act in this way, B is on the spot. 
For rnternal balance B should inflate 
internally in order to rid herself of 
the depression exported from A; 
for external balance B- should 
deflate in order to restrict the 
demand for imports from A to the 
dechning leve! of demand for B’s 
exports in A. 

While affording weapons for the 
armoury of, economic warfare, this 
analysis does teach the lesson that 
to the two criteria observed by 
authorities (effect. on national 
income and employment, and effect 
on balance of payment) when 
deciding on matters of policy, there 
must be added a third: the effect on 


ECONOMIC 
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othe 


the 


the internal balance of 
country. 

The book goes on to deal with th 
relative merits of price-adjustment 
variable exchange-rates and wagc 
flexibility as means of policy. Thi 
leads to a fresh consideration of th 
Gold Standard. The theory 1 
general points to the virtues of 
adopting either a gold standard or 


variable exchange rates together 
with a free exchange market. The 
role of speculation in this’ free 


market is then considered. 

The danger of speculation is seen 
to lie chiefly in that the speculators’ 
judgment must be perfect for thei 


operations to be salutary. Both 
wrong anticipation and excessive 
anticipation will exaggerate. not 


minimise, the adverse movements of 
Speculators who judge that 
a Currency will depreciate, and act 
thereon, drive an actual apprecia- 
tion further and faster, and make 
the balance of payments problem 
worse. Similarly. although specula- 
may judge a depreciation 
correctly, Over-estimation of — the 
extent of depreciation as warranted 
by movements in real terms. will 
lead to intensification of — price 
fluctuations and additional burdens 
on the balance of payments. 


prices. 


tors 


“ How can these dangers . . . be 
met without preventing — useful 
speculation (¢.¢., by exchange con- 
trol over capital movements)? The 
most straightforward way to achieve 


this end is for the monetary 
authorities of one or the other 
country or of both in combination 


to offset undesirable privatg specula- 
tive movements ... by means of 
movements of governmental funds 
in the opposite direction”. This 
again, however, presupposes perfect 
foresight on the part of the monet- 
ary authorities. 
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\uthor’s Views 

The analysis is so masterly and 
omprehensive that this short review 
in give very littl idea of the 
whole. The excerpts chosen are, 
ve believe, representative of the 
style of the book, from which it will 
ye seen that the author’s views do 
not intrude. 

But the concluding few para- 
rraphs are a personal summing-up 
vhich is of interest: 

“(To remove a balance of pay- 
ments disequilibrium between coun- 
iries) if possible, reliance should be 
placed on measures other than 


direct controls, 


* First, there must be in each im- 
portant country reasonably success- 
ful financial policies for internal 
balance. 

“Secondly, there must be an 
nternational system (whether of the 
tvpe of a iree exchange market or 
of the type of an adjustable peg) for 
the variation of. exchange rates on 
the principle that the currencies of 
surplus countries should be appre- 
elated and those of deficit countries 
depreciated, 

“ Thirdly, any measures which 
may be taken for the protection of 


national industries should take 
the form (é.g., ad valorem import 
duties rather than rigid quantitative 
import restrictions) which effectively 
allow the adjustment of trade tlows 
to subsequent alterations in price 
relationships.” 
Such a= system. 
rests on a technical 
Whether the elasticities of demand 
for imports are sufficiently great to 
Operate price adjustments effectively; 


to be feasible, 


question 


more statistical evidence Is neces- 
sary on this point. It also rests 
on another premise: that every 


country starts with a reasonably 
adequate stock of gold or of othe! 
internationally acceptable means of 
payment. 

Success in using the mechanism 
of money and prices for the achieve- 


ment of external balance is worth 
the effert. Absence of the con- 
ditions to make such success poss- 


ible. savs the author, 
inevitable a perpetual structure of 
direct trade controls .. . and it will 
be the chief purpose of Volume II 
to show how great can be the wastes 


“will make 


\+ 


of unnecessary obstacles to world 


trade.” \. B. ¢ 





WILL THE HORSE STAGE A COME-BACKk ? 


Bv M. | 


With the latest rise in fuel for 


TAYLOR 


internal combustion engines man 


arable farmers who regretted the passing of the horse have begun 


prophesy that it will make a come-back. 


prices 


Horses have of lute brought highe: 


But the amount of grass consumed by a horse is no mean amount 


fact, at least two bullocks could be kept off the same amount 


Twice 


much dung would be spread in the process and a saleable article produced 


at the end. 


Again, where are the horsemen to be found who would be able and 
willing to take on the arduous task of a seven-day week’? Would they be 


content to see their tractor 
morning by the mere turn of an engine 


counterparts knocking off on a 


Saturday 
key? 


A pair of horses look a picturesque sight. but it is to be remembered 
that a man with a pair of horses will take roughly a day and a half to rol! 


2S-acre field: the same fielé would be 
From Farmer and Stock-Breeder, May 


rolled by a tractor in 3} hours 


15-16. 195] 








INFERNATIONAL MONETARY 


Why Premium 


[lf WiLL BE HELPFUL to see what the 
background way to the statement of 
June [947 on premium gold trans- 


actions. The initial par values had 
onl, been recently agreed and were 
NOL > tested under post-war con- 
ditto Total dollar receipts from 
exports to the United States were 
running at a rate of about $5.5 
billion a vear. Monetary reserves 
outside the United States were de- 


chning rapidly. The payments 
dithculties that led to the Marshall 
Plat In these 
circumstances the statement by the 
Fund helped to focus the attention 


were already visible. 


of members on the dangers of an 
unrestricted fow of gold into hoards 
and “was useful in limiting the supply 


of gold to premium markets. As 
works economic conditions improved 


in late 1949 and 1950, the flow of 
goig into hoards tended in fact to 
subside. Since Korea, however. it 
has again become larger. 

\ithough the balance of payments 
and the reserves of many countries 
have improved considerably in the 
last two vears, there are a number of 
countries in| which payments dith- 
culties persist. These difficulties are 
not large or as widespread as 
those of four years ago. Because of 
these difficulties, the Fund believes 
that sound gold and exchange 
poh. by its members continues to 
require that to the maximum extent 
practicable, gold should be held in 


Official reserves rather than go into 
priv.ate hoards. [tis only in this way 
that the monetary authorities can use 
gol meet balance of payments 


nee 


ISSCC 


\ “prermrbe? 


rnational 





FUND EXPLAINS 


Gold was Freed 


Drain into Private Hoards 

The fund has been studying pro 
mium sales of gold and the drain o; 
reserves caused by the absorbtion « 
gold into private hourds. We foun 
that to reduce materially the volum 
of gold transactions at) premiun 
many members would hay 
to institute Much More rigorous con 
trols than they now have. And we 
found that the positions of different 
countries vary so widely that it would 
be impracticable to expect all mem 
bers to take uniform measures 
make the 1947 gold statement effec 
tive 


prices, 


The new statement, therefore 
aflirms the belief of the Fund that to 
the maximum extent practicable 


gold should be held tn official reserve 
rather than go into private hoards 
The Fund urges its members to sup- 
port this view. It ts left to members, 
however, to decide on what practical 
operating measures they will take in 
this field. Each member will be the 
judge of just how and to what extent 
it will implement this statement. 


With the new statement, members 
are not bound to any particular pro- 
cedure for handling their external 
transactions in gold. They are not 
limited to the sale of any specific 
amount of gold or to any particular 
proportion of their newly-mined 
production, 


Elimination Impossible 

It may be that in a world of con- 
stant political disturbances, it is 
impossible to eliminate — entirely 
private hoarding of gold. Neverthe- 
our experience with the gold 
statement of 1947 leads to two con- 


less, 
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WHY PREMIUM GOLD WAS FREED 495 


sions. First, controls as such can 
-e only a limited effect unless they 
reinforced by appropriate domes- 
policies. In a period of acute 


iifficulty, the imposition of strong 


mtrols to prevent premium gold 
insactions can be justified. But as 
me goes on, they gradually lose 
cir effectiveness as means of eva- 
nm and avoidance are devised. 


When this happens, they cannot be 


ade to work by asking countries to 
pose more and more onerous 


restrictions. 


Second, the only dependable way 
get rid of premium gold markets 
nd private hoarding of gold is to 
reate the economic conditions under 


vhich the private demand for gold 


ill become negligible. In some 
yuntries, Where gold is hoarded as 
matter of tradition, the develop- 
banks and sound 
nancial institutions wil] encourage 


people to hold more of their savings 
in banks or securities or invest them 
in productive enterprises. In every 
country, the best way to reduce the 
demand for gold for private hoards 
is to follow budget and credit 
policies that will give people con- 
fidence in their currency. Nobody 
can have a good reason for hourding 
gold or paying a premium tor gold 
in a country in which the currency 
will remain stable in internal and 
external value. 


The Fund will, of course. con- 
tinue to study premium prices and 
gold hoarding. It will watch de- 
velopments in these fields. It will 
consult with members on any prob- 
ems that may arise. And it will. in 
this as in all other international] pay- 
ments problems, emphasize at every 
opportunity the fundamenta] im- 
portance of preventing inflat 





EUROPEAN CAPITAL FOR EUROPE 


In the near future the financing 


of needful investments will bec 


more and more the task of the European people themselves. since the U.S.A 
by reason of its own rearmament programme must come to apply not 


the surplus of private capital but also 


to its own economy 


revenue from taxes almost entire 


Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland and the U.K. have granted public loans ! 


QEEC states since the war to a total of 
the devaluation of 1949). The most 


Holland. The Netherlands between 
its overseas territories alone. 


1945 and 1949 invested S§S22 
France invested SSOO million in the 


S900 million (at values 1 


Hhing Bel 


important borrowers were France 


,> 


million 
sume ® 


The U.K. has lent S750 million within the sterling zone. tor the deve 


ment of 1tS Overseas territories 


Private investment in Europe 


has considerably 


revived in 195U 


reason of issue of foreign loans placed on the Swiss market. Even bet 


this a modest start had been made 
Swiss frances each for the benefit of 
authorities carrving a State guarantee 
210 million Swiss francs were issued 


with three Swiss loans of ‘At 


) millior 

Belgian railwavs and Belgian posta: 

In 1950 four loans to a total o¢ 
on the Swiss capital market bs 


Belgian industrial finance corporation. by the Congo Belge authorities 


the Dutch Government and by a 


South 


African private company 


1 


addition to these cperations, the Swiss banks have made arrangements 
investment invelving about 196 million francs in) private companies 


Denmark. France. Italy and Holland 


() bE I e is Ré port, Pa 


is Ne prombhar IQs | 








UNION NOWIIN 


Unification of Europe has long been recognised as politically urgen 
ihe formidable economic problems tnvolved, however, have always bee! 
greatly under-rated both by expert and popular opinion in U.S.A. One of 
the main objectives of Marshall aid, as Americans saw it, was the fede 
ation of Western Europe on the U.S. model. 

It is interestng therefore that the following diagrams, illustrating the 
fiscal structure of four of the proposed partners in a European federation 
ome from Washington and from the Marshall aid administration. itself 
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OWN EUROPE? 


yen Phe patterns are at considerable variance with one another. Yet none 
Jee! n be easily changed in any significant way, because they reflect profound 
e of cial differences. For instance, Britain can and does sustain a much 
det ther rate of direct taxation than has proved practicable in France where, 


‘refore, high indirect iaxes and revenue-raising duties are the practice 


The diagrams emphasise the wisdom of the patient and painstaking 


the pproach of the European Movement and the Economic League for 
HON iropean Co-operation, which has produced at least one piece of useful 
self 


ichinerv in the European Payments Union 
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SINCE 1936, the demand for a balanced budget has been under 





Balanced Budget Controversy 


How tre parties, 


for and against, line 


up after fifteen vears 


AUPRUIMCILE 


attack by 


the new Keynesian economists, using as their main weapon the multiphe: 
This move called forth defence and counter-attack by the opposite camp 
In this rather lively discussion, the protagonists in America for a balanced 
budget are H. Lutz and the Committee on Post-war Tax policy; the leaders 
on the other side are Alvin Hansen, Taylor, and Arthur Smithies. 

This table of pros and cons shows the divergences in dealing with 
problems of public finance. It seems more than doubtful that any agree- 
ment can be reached. These divergencies are not rooted in the problems of 
public finances, however, but in the causes and functions of business cycles 


(A) 


4vainst balanced budeet 


(1) It 1s the first goal of fiscal policy 


(2) Full 


to keep full employment. 


employment will not be 
reached by the self adjusting 
mechanism of private economics. 


Depression and booms can be 
prevented or at least mitigated 
by government intervention. 


(4) Depressions are due to lack of 


a) 


demund caused by 
the inelasticity of the marginal 
propensity to consume, or what 
means the same, by oversaving. 


consumers’ 


If in times of depression, gov- 
ernment is spending more than it 
receiving, it can abolish 
depression by creating new pri- 
vate revenues with the multiplier. 


1S 


From‘ Recent Developments in’ American Econom 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, 


Emil Kauder, 


(B) For 


(1) 


~ 


(3 


(4) 


(5) 


balanced budget 
It is not the first goal of financial 
policy to prevent unemployment 


Public intervention cannot pre- 
vent unemployment. Unemplov- 
ment is due to the rigid wage 


policy of the unions, 

Full employment can be reached 
without government interference, 
by an elastic management of 
wages. (Low wages in depres- 
sion, high wages in prosperity.) 


The circle of depression and 
boom cannot be prevented by 
government interference. Eco- 


nomic progress is connected with 
depression and boom. Only a 
completely stationary economy 
can exist without business cycles. 
A completely stationary economy 
would prevent any improvement 
in the standard of living 
Underconsumption or oversaving 
is only one of the possible causes 
of a There is no agree- 
ment about the correct interpreta- 
tion of business-cvcles. Explana- 
tions vary widely as far as facts 
and their interpretations are 
concerned 


CTISIS. 


Recovery will start with the help 
of cost-reduction. Deficit spend- 
ing will prolong depression by 
preventing the necessary adyjust- 
ment of costs in the depression. 


Thinking, by 


Kic l. Band H6, He ft ve 1957 
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It is advisable to float new (6) (a) [It is not necessary for the 
loans during the’ depression. lax-payer and the investor in 
Public loans are by no means public funds to be the same and 
A dangerous. identical persons. In real life it 
ioc (a) Phe nation as a whole is not very often happens that a person 
mp burdened by domestic public pays high taxes and carries very 
aced loan. All the citizens pay them- few or no government bonds, 
der: selves the interest and the (b) It is possible that government 
amoruzation of the loan. If bonds are more secure invest- 
with evervbody owns public loans, ment than private loans or 
moan evervbody gets the interest and shares. But only a small amount 
age pays for ita more or less equiva- of public bonds can be kept on 
‘les lent amount of taxes. So the tax a secure level. Besides, a high 
— } 
burden and the interest payment amount of government loans 
are balancing. prevents the investor from put- 
icial (b)} Public loans are more secure ting his money into private 
ient than private investment. enterprise. 
pre- 
lov- RETURN OF THE TURNPIKE 
ieee [he 118-mile New Jersey Turnpike, being built from Wilmington on the 
oe west Of Philadelphia to New York city. will be completed soon afte! 
Christmas 1951. The charge for driving a car its full length will probably 
hed he £1.75 (12s. 6d.). The first of the revived toll roads was the Pennsylvania 
nce furnpike opened in 1944, on which one may drive from Philadelphia to 
ce, Pittsburg, a matter of 260 miles, at a charge of $2.50 (almost 18s.) 
tof Altogether some 2.C00 miles of toll roads are planned; many States have 
es= decided that a return to the turnpike is the only answer to the high cost ot 
ity.) construction of modern super-highways. 
; Fraffiic: Quarterly, Saugatuck, Connecticut, U.S.A... July, 1931 
and Fowt-note: Turnpike wra in the U.S. began in 1794, first toll road being 
by fron? Philadelphia to Lancaster. /t merged into local and State utility 
Eco- ; Jone tn the 1820's. First Turnpike Act in Britain was passed in 1663, but 
with movement gathered momentum in 1760 
lv a BRITAIN ANSWERS PURCHASE TAX COMPLAINTS AT GATI 
omy In the November 1950 Session of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
cles. Trade at Torquay, several governments including Holland, Canada, France 
om\ and Italy. complained that British purchase tax imposed on imported goods 
nent which Were in competition with the Utility range (not subject to the tax) was 
in fact affording protection to British home industries in addition to that 
provided by the tariff 
ving Sir Hartley Shawceross at the recent Session of GATT said that the U.K 
uses egretted the discriminatory affects of the tax. and that a committee was 
ire seeking a revision of the whole system. This committee was unlikels 
sree however to complete its work before the early months of 1952 
reta- Board of Trade Journal, September 29, 195] 
ana- 
Facts INDIA’S SURPLUS IN TRADE WITH U.K. 
are [mports into [India from the United Kingdom in the seven months of this 
vear Were valued at £66.2 million, nearly £14 million more than the same 
period last vear. Machinery imports accounted for £19.8 million, vehicles 
help for +13.5 million. electrical goods and apparatus for £4.2 million. and 
end- chemicals, drugs, dves and colours for £6.1 million. Exports from India to 
. bv the United Kingdom from January to July 1951 totalled £85.8 million, £31.3 
at million above last year. Major items of expore were: tea 22.8 million, 
Just- jute Manufactures £6.8 million, and leather manufactures £13.] million 
on. Eastern Economist, September 21, 195] 
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Five Million Europeans 
Ready to Emigrate 


IF MIGRATION ALONE were to elimi- 
nate Europe’s over-population, it 1s 
estimated that one million persons 
a year for five years would have to 
leave the Continent. This estimate 
does not include potential emigrants 


from the United Kingdom = and 
France. 
The I[tahan Government, — for 


example. indicated to the Council 
of Europe a surplus population of 
three million and placed the essen- 
ual minimum annual emigration 
rate at 450,000 to 480,000 persons. 
Available figures indicate, however, 
that during 1950 a total of 134,827 


actually left Italy Estimates for 
Germany vary from 150,000 to 
more than one million persons 


available for permanent emigration 


The United Kingdom was not in- 
cluded in the overall estimates, but 
about half a million — persons 
emigrated from the United King- 
dom from the end of the war until 
the spring of 1950 and nearly the 
same number entered from the Con- 
tinent. 


Among the countries seeking new 
citizens, Australia has announced 
an annual target of 200,000 immi- 
grants a year for at least five years, 


mostly British, Dutch, Itahan and 
German. Canada has an announ- 
ced goal of 150,000 immigrants, 
including American. British and 


French, although actual admission 


from 1948 to 1950 averaged less 
than 100,000 a year, with 73,000 


admitted in 1950. 


Israel seeks to maintain an annual 
Immigration rate of 200,000 for the 


From 


“ Methods of 


International Financing of 


next three years: in 1949, some 
239,000 entered Israel. 
Under the United States Dz 


placed Persons Act 341,000 persor 
from Germany, Greece, Italy and 
Trieste are eligible for admussior 
Additional immigrants, who are m 
displaced persons, may enter fror 


European countries under regula 
immigration procedures. 

Limited admissions are als 
made by New Zealand, Sout 


Africa and Rhodesia. 


Unothcial information indicate 
that Argentina admitted 154,00! 
immigrants in 1948, 149,000 in 194° 
and may be expected to admit some 
150,000 annually. Brazil, Chile anc 
Uruguay are reported favourable t 
immigration but not im large num- 
bers. Immigration to Bolivia 
Colombia, the Dominican Republic 
Ecuador, Paraguay and Peru 1s als« 
likely to be limited. 


Most are Refugees 

More half of the 600,00( 
persons actually emigrated 
from Europe in 1949 were refugees 
whose travel costs were taken care 
of by international sources of funds 


than 
who 


Of. the other 300,000, at least a 
quarter were actively assisted by 
relatives. 


Governments should give high 
priority to migration and methods 
of financing it within the frame- 
work of national economic policies, 
and budget for such essentials as 
housing arrangements at _ ports, 
special shipping and low-cost char- 
tering of aircraft, subsidies to 


European Emigration, 
i ! 


United Nations, August 1951 
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ugrants to reduce transport costs 
erseas, partial or full payment of 


ssage under free or _ assisted 
‘sage schemes or arrangements 


ider bilateral agreements, assisting 
financing of supervised migra- 
associations or — settlement 
encies, 
hese countries also might libera- 
requirements for payment of 
issports and other migration docu- 
‘ntation, and ease export restric- 


tions On household equipment, live- 


ck or machinery used by migrants 
(heir occupations, 

Governments also could — help 
duce costs by obtaining technical 
istance In financing migration. 


\greements should be encouraged 


between two countries making 
available low-cost transport facili- 
ties, technical assistance in specific 
migration projects requiring finan- 
cial aid, and providing grants or 
long-term loans at low interest rates 
to facilitate migration. 


The Economic and Social Council 
might choose to set up a single 
international organisation to assume 
responsibility in financing migration. 
Such an agency could co-ordinate 
financing activities such as loans by 
the International Bank for Recon- 
strucuon and Development. The 
Bank recently made a loan of $100 
million to Australia for a develop- 
ment programme which contem- 
plates employment of immigrants 





GERMAN REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Ot the 


Federal Republic’s 47.6 


million inhabitants, 9.4 milhon, ot 


nearly one in every five. are people who were not living there before the 


war, Of these latter, 7 


certainly 


S million are Vertrigbenen or Germans evicted from 

territories outside the four occupied zones of Germany; 
people who have come over the border from the Soviet zone 
figure continues to grow at the rate of about 200,000 a year 
eXaggerate when they depict 


1.6 million are 
This Jast 
The Germans 
an entire community verzing on 


lespair; unemployment among refugees is 5 per cene. 


Economist, September 15, 1951 





1.1.0. MIGRATION SCHEME 


At the Naples conference of the 


rgantisation is proposed which will 
populated parts of Europe overseas. 
of 260,000 at a cost of $35 million; 


International Labour Office, a new 


transfer 1,700,000 people from over- 
Planned for the first vear ts a transfer 
seside this must be set the calculation 


f the International Refugee Organisation that the cost of settling one 


person 1s $276 
migrants a veal 
LESO;, 


October 


The I.R.O. also state thar the U.S.A. could absorb 535.000 


Z, IDI 





£1,000 MILLION FOR WAR DAMAGE 


The War Damage Commission in Britain have paid out £1,000 million 


since April 1947 when they made 
property owners totalled £198 million 


the first payment 


Contributions by 


Some 3.420.000 buildings were damaged or destroyed by enemy action 
in Great Britain and Northern Ireland; over 40 per cent were tn the Greater 


London area, and about 18 in every 19 buildings were houses 


Of the total 


payments, £705 million was for houses, £84 million for factories, £67 
million for commercial buildings such as warehouses, £37 million for shops 
£24 million for offices. £12 million for hotels and licensed premises, and 


£8.5 million for churches 


Board of Trade Journal, September 15, 1951 
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The Pressing Need in Point-Four Programmes 


THe PROBLEM (& the under-devel- 
oped countries is the problem of 
poor farmers. Of the total world 
population about half (over 1000 
million) come into this category. In 


Europe one person out of three ts 


dependent on agriculture, but the 
yield per person is nearly nine- 
tenths of a ton annually: in) Asia 


and Africa three out of four persons 
depend on the land. but the yield 1s 
a quarter of a ton per person tin Asia, 
and only one eighth of a ton per per- 
son in Africa. hese differences are 
chiefly a function of the density © 

1 with the 


farm population coupled 


c 


| er > 
ower vield per acre 


[In the U S.A. of 


England au 75- 
—<, 


icre farm weuld be considered 
mall: in Asta ire the average 
far is 2) acres. it would be con- 
S1cie ed 1ars : \| hough differen: 
t¢ Ntiensntv oO} UWitivalion mus 
1i¢ LOE, J } Un 
{ ¢ I e oO val} 
ik CHC Ninima for t 
‘< t l {] il nil and LITCTC 
OF » permit i mprovement 
hod 
I OW productivity per acre in 
1 \ UNE * } myiit ( use 
| r sor Vic chm Mack Wal 
technic id Jack of equipment 
high de of population and low 
prices. Bui one of the most import- 
int factors 1s the agrarian structure: 
the tems of land tenure, the div- 


product between tenant and 
owner, the organisation of credit and 
marketing, the burdens of taxation 
ind the provision (if any) of tech- 
nical and education, health 


ISION Of t 


advice 


Defects in 


United 


From Report of 


ment 


Agrarian Stricture as 
Nations Economi: 


services, Walter supplies and ce 


munications 
Penmancy 

The proportion of tenants 
number of farmers is high in th 
Whole of Asia, and in parts of Sout 
America: moreover. the tenan 
system is accompanied by exorb 
aunt and lack of security of 
\ common form of re 
payment in Asta share-cropping 


re | U\ pical scheme IS half LO ihe OWwD 


renis 


tenure 


and haif to the cultivator. the Jatt 
providing animals, the former sor 
or all of the seed. In irrigatie 
areas, the owner may also provi 
vater frec Share renis are lowe 
n Latin America. Payment in fix 
mounts of produce. or tn sunts 
money. are rare. 
| 1 ie nant iNdpol 
x ents are pref b] ( 
is mecentive INnCre pre 
uct camming the full i { 
ny improvement. He does. | 
ake the entire burden of risk. Al 
mxed_ rent if usuall 
Madras and Egypt extreme!l 
aching the level of half the mark: 


Value OF the crops, the tenant bear 


ing all cultivation expenses 


In some parts of South Ameri 
labour rents are common. whereb 
j t al 1 real] ,9 

C Cnan rec lclil pa CCl ( 

} t rn y } 

ad in return } InpaId periods 

1 rk 


Insecurity of tenure is the rule 
tt! undeveloped areas: custom an 
not legal agreement are the bases. hh 
some countries of the Middle East 
plots are redistributed among ten 


Obstacles to Econoinic Develo] 
and Social Council, June 19351 
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ts from year to year; the erstwhile 
‘qant will therefore seek to get the 
just out of his current plot, without 
‘gard to the maintenance of 


‘rulits 
Obstacle to Progress 

These systems militate against 
uprovement, and mean that the 
xistence of large-scale property- 


snership does not lead to the ad- 
itages of large-scale operation. 
indowners are not interested in 
aintaming fertility, let alone in- 
easing it, but in holding wealth in 
secure form. 

In Latin) America, South-East 
\sia and paris of East Africa, the 
iurarlan structure 1s dominated by 
irge estates, centrally managed and 
uploving paid labour, varying in 
rganisatuion from the cattle ranch 
sing much land and little labour 

the plantation using less land and 
ore jabour. 

Phe fatifundia of Latin America, 
mstituung about half of all agri- 
iltura! land, are based on extensive 
tivation or herding. One effect 
. that production is not adjusted to 


the demand for food, particularly 


high nutritional value 
larket garden produce. and dairy 


ose f 


produce 


At the opposite end of the scale 
ire the #unifundia, excessive par- 
elization of the land, preventing 
efficient land-use. More medium- 
sized farms are required in the inter- 
sts of production, but the chief 
ybstacle is shortage of capital which 
prevents the small farmer from ada- 
ing to his holding. Some movement 
this way 1s however occurring in 
Brazil. where the older coffee planta- 
tions are selling off surplus plots 

Where the large estate is culti- 


vated intensively, as in the sugar 
islands of the West Indies, frag- 


mentation of the estates would lead 
to a decline in yields. unless the 


small farmer were given technical 
aid and credit. Attempts have been 
made to limit the size of corporate 
holdings with only small success 
The arguments against the large in- 
tensive estate are chiefly social and 
political, since they have given rise 
to labour troubles manifested in 
arson and all forms of social up- 
heaval 


Communal Tenure 

In regions where communal ten- 
ure has existed (Middle East, South- 
East Asia and India), the disinte- 
gation of the system has led to many 
frictions over title, and in some 
areas has led to wholesale expro- 
priation by large landowners. 
reducing cultivators to tenants. In 
Iraq. for instance, the sheiks took 
the tribal land as private property 
In other regions the result has been 
over-parcelization 

The breaking up of the communal 
system has been mainly due to the 
profits to be made in certain cash 
crops. such as cocoa in West Africa 
and cotton in Uganda. These requir- 
ing more labour per area than under 
the shifting cultivation of communa! 
ownership, large numbers of the 
native population have been reduced 
to wage-earners, and their numbet 
has been supplemented by migrant 
workers. 

The disadvantages of migrant 
workers are summarised elsewhere 
in this issue. But the effect on the 
economy as a Whole ts in the decline 
in the area devoted to local food 
Crops. 

In other parts of Africa (South 
Africa. Kenya and Northern Rho- 
desia) the nature of communa! 
tenure was nmusunderstood by the 
early Europeans. Land seemingly 
vacant was actually part of the 
shifting cultivation pattern of the 
natives. and alienation took place 
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in ignorance. The result has been 
that the reserves set aside tor the 
natives are insufficient for their sup- 
port. Governments have so far left 
the communal system untouched 
inside these reserves, but unless aid 
in improving the technique of the 
native is forthcoming, such a system 
is doomed. And its extinction will 
lead to further migrant workers 
leaving the reserves 
Government Policy 

The relatively high price of prim- 


ary produce in recent years has 
quickened the tempo of change. 


Governments. have set up marketing 
and control boards, have provided 
for the registration of titles to land, 
and in some places (notably in 
French West Africa and in the 
Gezira of the Sudan) have incepted 
large-scale schemes for assisted pro- 
duction in which the local cultivator 
is given or retains freehold rights to 
the land. 

No small part of enlightened gov- 
ernmental policy has been the 
supply of cheap credit, because high 
interest rates and heavy burdens of 
debt are a characteristic of under- 
developed areas: credit shortage 1s 


both the cause and the effect of 
poverty. The unsuitability of exist- 
ing credit agencies is a major 


obstacle to the expansion of output 
on small farms, since these agencies 
are more adapted to meet the needs 
of large industrial or plantation 
concerns. The long production per- 
in agriculture tends to eliminate 
the ordinary commercial banks as 
direct sources of farm credit. 
Moneylenders’ Avarice 

Smaitl-farm credit is in the hands 
of the moneylenders. These vary in 
size, and the degree of harshness and 
avarice displayed in their trans- 
actions varies inversely with the 
volume of their business. In India. 
unsecured loans from loca] money- 


| 
1OG 





ECONOMIC DIGEST 





There have never before be. 
so many dissatisfied people in t! 
world. This is not because there 
more starvation, more pain, or mM 
musery than at Other times. 7) 
facts are quite to the contrary. 1 
rising discontent is rather becau 
of Knowledge—the increased Kno 
ledeve OF other people [t) 
When people lived tn tsolated coi 
munities, completely ignorant of 
world bevond the horizon, thev ha 
only local standards of Comparisoi 
But today, they have informatio: 
and pnusinformation, about — t/ 
delights of distant 
This hecomes the 
ment agains their and the 
surroundines. The resulting discon- 
responsible — for 


} 
Hon 


Yreen Pasture 


hasts of resent 
lives 


tent 1s much 


lOdaY § political NSTGDLLITS an 
CCORONUC UNFESt. 

Fre Pl {ddr $Vy PY iH lliare R 
{ssistanr Secretary r Slat Jor I. 
mic Atta n U.S., at the Confer 
World Land Tenure, October 10, 19 





lenders may carry up to 
interest . 

his problem is most widesprea 
in Asia: the result is that the cultn 
ator is unable to invest in order t 
Increase productivity. In Brazil 
too. where small farmers are 
becoming more numerous, cred 
facilities suited to 


wanting. 


their scale are 


In China, it was estimated in 1933 
that more than half the farmer 
were burdened with debts incurred 


t 


through consumption needs. I 
Ceylon, the figure reached 73. per 
cent. 

Co-operative Credit? 

In such conditions. the creation 
of co-operative credit institutions it 
isolation from other measures is not 
likely to be a sufficient remedy. The 
volume of small savings on which 
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ch banks 


emely low: the instability of world 


must be based 1s ex- 


irket. prices make = such’ banks 


ily liable Lo collapse. 


fenure Changes Not Enough 


o 


Changes in the land tenure system 
e more likely to lead to a higher 
indard of living when they form 
irt Of a general programme than 
ien they are undertaken in isola- 
m. Many of the benefits will be 


ullitied unless credit facilities. ad- 
e and co-operative marketing 
e also provided Pax policies 
tuld also be designed to lighten 


burden on small farmers. 


Where there ts no. shortage of 
the size of farms 


beneficial where 
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land from large extensively-culu- 
vated estates is redistributed for 
more intensive use by tenants in 


smaller (not necessarily very small) 
units. But where large estates are 
already intensively cultivated, no 
benefit can be from sub- 
division 


expected 


Where there Is pressure of popu- 
lation on Jand. a change in status 
from tenancy to fuller ownership is 
desirable. However. this will 
mcrease the size of holdings, and 
uneconomic units will remain: in 
this case it 1s vital that credit, advice 
and marketing improvements be 
adopted. The setting up of rural in- 
dustries on a 
iSSISt on 


os : 
haDdOUrT 


not 


small scale will also 
easing the pressure of 


Intensity 





Rearmament and Point Four 


By H. MENDERSHAUSEN 


cifort in the 
Is likely to raise two 


} 


yor problems for underdeveloped 


tern worl 


STRONG DEFENCHI 
} 
G 
untries. 
!. It tends to create a scarcity of 


for their 


riain supphes needed 
okeep and development through the 
re-eempting of such = supphes for 
ence purposes. This may 

iIrough a reduction of the countries’ 
nports or through a diversion of 
eClr OWN exports oF 


ternal that do 
‘com suitable for development 


VOT 


resourees to 


Occupations not 


2. The defence effort in the West 
likely to stimulate in the under- 
eveloped countries investment in 
rectrons connected with the defence 
fort or otherwise pointed up by 
sufficiency of foreign supplies 
This provides a peculiar mixture 
f favourable and unfavourable 


rcumstances. On the one hand, the 
From 


Pattern of Overseas 


Economic 


Econonic 
Internazic male, 


urgency of the times helps to over- 
come entrepreneurial timidity and 
depressive endencies fter 
favours financial largesse. perhaps 
to point of inflationary abandon 
On the other hend. it reduces 
essential supplies to underdeveloped 
countries and may dram them of 
their o 


Conflicts of Peticy 
These circumstances 
econonue processes directls 


also affect the policies of 


They 
economic 


development of the countries them- 


selves and of the western powers in- 
terested in it. The former will tend 
to assure themselves of outside 


assistance In obtaining supplies and 
managerial, technological 

suitable to their own policies. The 
jatter will feel pressed to limit their 
assistance, owing to the absorption 


advice 


of their resources in defence. and to 


uM orld 
19S] 


Development in 
Genoa, 


War I, 


4ugust 
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concentrate it on projects designed dustrial development a major p 
to create additional resources for of their programmes (India’s Bo 
their defence effort bay plans). 

Development assistance from the The major force causing the 
outside may thus conflict with deve- dustrial expansion in’ the Mid 
lopment policies on the inside. But) East was the demands of the larze 
a broad understanding of the armies present in these countries 
defence effort ino the leading in- wartime. Their requirements of 
dustrial countries and of the de- dustrial products of all sorts w 
velopment effort. in the new tremendous and their share in t 
countries. will facilitate co-opera- enlarged production often domina 
tion in development policies, and it It has been calculated that 
would seem that such understand- Palestine, up to 1943, the arm 
ng has grown Over the last 10 Vvears. forces appropriated about 29 

But even without formal agree- cent. of the entire net output 
ment. a measure of independent agricultural, industrial and build 
power will permit a country to turn) production, and a much higher pr 
Outside assistance given specifically centage in industry alone. Of arm 
for a defence-related purpose to the ments they took of course evel 
advantage of its general develop- thing: and the amounts were su 
ment by reallocating its own re- stantial Indian industry aan 
sources in a certain manner. In the Eighth Army in Egypt. whi 
addition, specific assistance can in included large Indian contingent 
time reveal itself of more general with nearly everything it wore ai 
value. In any case the defence effort shot: with, including much = artille 
in the West is likely to minimize the and armoured cars 


static or depressive tendencies in Besides the demands of Wester 
the Id economy and to replace and the native armed forces, acti 
many an economic and philosophical home demands and declining in 
either-or by an as-well-as. ports stimulated increased man 
facturing output Low imports 


War Experiences 

The experience of World War Il 
rings out the great importance of, 
first. the incidental effects — of 
Western war economy on economic 
development in Latin America and 
the Middle East and. second, the 
role of special purpose assistance. Stimulus to Development 


equipment and raw materials, ho 
ever, set limits to the expansio 
and the wearing down of sor 
plants (e.g. in textiles) accompaniec 
the setting up of new factories (e 
in engineering) 


In some material respects the war The presence of large Weste 
‘Xperience greatly accelerated eco- armed forces in the Middle East ha 
omic development. It also caused powerful effects on the local eco 
a good deal of thinking about) omies. A most active and deman 
general and balanced economic de- ing segment of Western civilizati 
velopment in those countries. In- was transplanted for several yea 
dependent governments, where in into underdeveloped areas. 
existence, made it their business to The manifold needs of these 
plan and police development, while ganisations had to be met where th 
in dependent territories indepen- were, preferably out of local mea 
dence movements made general in- to avoid expensive and dangero 
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REARMAMENT AND POINT FOUR <7 


port, and this compelled varied influence, although perhaps rt 
i speedy development. The host) always a civilizing one [hese 
ntries obtained in a package demonstrations together with the 
dern Management and organmiza- precarious supply of Western goods 
technica! assistance and in- certainly increased the appetite for 


tion. formulated economic ob- Western-type industrial development 
lives. acquaintance with, if not in many places. 
ual possession of. the tools and Limited in World War II to small 
terials needed to meet them. and direct material contributions and the 


arietv of installations and stores. technical assistance rendered by 
In many ways, this was an ideal OCCUPVING armies mM SOMe Pidces, 
«imulus to development Its peace- positive development assistance from 
re equivalent has not yet been the West is likely to be more im- 
ind. But it carried with it strong = portant in the rearmament period 


‘ative and exploitative effects. One for, as has been said before. the 
wonder whether in the long run goods ure more available. To some 
armies stimulated more by what extent they will be sold for cash 





vy guve or by what they took yut direct private investment. public 
Phere is no country from Central Jong-term credit an srants will 
frica to New Guinea in which the probably be dominant Withdraw- 
riume demonstration of the tools, als of capital through the lhquidation 
1 j ‘ c rs joni H . aia ht 
ds and ways of the West did not of foreign holdings will probabl 
rm «a major challenge to the © play a lesser role tha World War 
pulation. It was a revolutionizing — II. 
™ - M . W 7 
' a j 
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The End of the Point Four Road 


By CORRADO GINI 


Left-wing criticism of the indiscriminate application of econonic atd je 


underdeveloped countries 


PRUMAN'S PotNT Four has in mind 
above all the producer’s viewpoint, 

t. purpose is precisely that of 
the level of production 


For some ume past many have 
placed great hopes in the develop- 
ment of the tropical and equatorial 
European races seem 
above all unsuited to open air work 
in hot climates, so that the economic 
development of the now depressed 
tropical and equatorial areas will 
obviously be impossible on the 
scale desired unless there be a large 
numbers of — the 
native populations, or immmi- 


gravion of the 


COURITIeS. 


Increase in the 
Mass 
Asian ones. 
But would not this be 


solution, 


a happy 
which would reconcile the 
Furopean wish for production with 
the Asian of consumption? 

Even if we agree that this would 
be advantageous we should not be 
blind to the direct danger that such 
a solution would present for the 
Furopean races. and the indirect 
danger for world civilisation, so long 
as it isin their hands. There ts al- 
a numerical disparity between 
the populations of European origin 
and the others they themselves have 
Introduced into the international 
community. The European races 
now represent less than half the 
population of the world. and the 
application of Truman’s Point Four 
to tropical and equatorial countries, 
developing their population either by 
the natural increase of the natives 
or by the immigration from Eastern 
countries, would only agcentuate 


reddy 


the numerical inferiority) of th 
European races and would make 
impossible for them to maintain th 
pre-eminence they are now labor 
iously defending. 


Ktfect on Asia 

Here it is opportune to recall that 
if Europeans are now in a difficul 
situation, this ts due to the fact tha 
they have followed in past centurie 
a similar policy-—similar in its aim 
if diverse in its means-——towards the 
Stationary \sia. 


India, China, Japan. Indochina 
Indonesia were living, in past cen 
turies When they first came tint 
contact with the Western peoples. 1 
a regime of commercial tsolation and 
In static conditions from. a 
graphic and an economic 
View. 


society. of 


demo 
pomt ol 
They afforded an example of 
the hypothesis contemplated by th 
Malthusian theory. The growth of 
population had reached the sub 
sistence limit, per capita consump 
tion was very low and demographic 
density very high. 

The Western peoples, then poss 
essed of great expansive power, bot! 
economically and demographically 
did not suffer exclusion from those 
markets which were susceptible of 
becoming profitable outlets for their 
products. and in the name of econ 
omic progress they forcibly com 
pelled those countries to open their 
frontiers to them. 

The commercial currents thus 


started and the introduction of the 
hygiene of the West have resulted in 


From “The Plans for Development of Depressed Areas and the Supremacy 
of the Western World,’ Quarterly Review, Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, 
Rome, April-June 1951 
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overthrow of the traditional 
librium of the East. The sub- 
tence limit has been raised, the 
sath rate has been lowered, and 
se peoples have been started on 
he path towards a new demographic 
d economic level that has not yet 
on reached. 
the Western populations have 
tained from trade with Asia the 
momiuc results they hoped for, but 
itle by litth the growth of the 
\sian populations caused by them 
reached such a point that they 
¢ pressing heavily on the peoples 
the West. This pressure ts all 


l@ more severe as the territories 
irrounding the Eastern peoples 
Siberia, Australia, New Zealand, 


\fghanistan, Persia, Canada, etc.) 
scantily peopled. 


Hence the Yellow Peril, against 
lich the Westerners have set up the 
riers of immigration restrictions, 
‘using, as hus been said. violent 
ictions, The Asian peoples do 
ot deny their spokesman, 
Mukerjec*, indeed gives it explicit 
cognition the credit due to the 
Westerners for bringing about the 
yeress of the East, but they de- 
and that these Westerners should 
ot try to escape from the conse- 
uences to which their action has 
ven rise 


Phe experience of the past should 
therefore make the advocates of 
fruman’s Point Four cautious of the 
langers into which its application 


nay run. 
Dechine of the Westerners 
It is certain that the Westerners 


innot expect to dominate the world 
forever, and sooner or later they will 





*“Radhakamal Mukerjee, ° Migrant Asia,” 
published in Rome, 1926 


have to make way for younger races, 
handing on to them the torch of 
progress and the direction of the 
human future. 


A natural mechanism tends 1n- 
deed to assure the transmission of 
the civilisation of the older to the 
younger races, by enabling the latter 
to filter into the lower strata of the 
former, where they propagate and 
gradually rise to the higher strata, 
assimilating the culture and gradu- 
ally transforming the racial compo- 
sition and demographic structure of 
the nation, 


Unfortunately, the Western peoples 
have interfered with this mechanism 
In two Ways, on the one hand by 
accelerating the development of the 
less civilised peoples, on the other 
by preventing the infiltration of the 
latter into the territories thes \ 
or control. Thus today, when the 
time is not yet ripe for the torch of 
civilisation to pass from the hands of 
the Westerners to that of the East- 
the latter are crowding im- 
patiently and threateningly at the 
gates of the territories controlled by 
Europe, claiming succession that 
probably would mark an arrest if 
not a backward step in the march of 


human progress 


ermers, 


The application of Truman's 
Point Four to tropical and equa- 
torial lands would aggravate the 


situation, making the expansion of 
immature populations inevitable 


If any lesson can be drawn from 
all this, it is that nature should not 
be forced. This does not mean that 
man should remain inert in his deal- 
ings with her, but he should realise 
that he cannot drastically interfere 
with her mode of procedure with- 
out injuring himself. 











Since 1945, £12 million has been 
devoted annually to economic and 
welfare schemes in the Colonies. In 
addition to. this there are the 
projects undertaken by the Colonial 
Development Corporation (Capital 
resources: £110 million) and the 
Overseas Food Corporation (Capital 
£55 million). 


The Colombo Plan course 
on a far Jarger scale. It covers the 
Commonwealth as well as the Col- 
onial Empire and these countries 
have estimated their joint require- 
ments of foreign aid at £1,000 mil- 
lion for 1951-1957. Figures are 
already being revised upwards on 
account of rising prices 


resources: 


is of 


Phe U.K. is committed to supply- 
ing over £300 million, Canada and 
Australia £100 million, the World 
Bank £200 million ‘here remains 
a gup of £400 million into which the 
Americans have declined so far to 


step 


Colonial Development Corporation 


Division Capital “ of 
Sanctioned — Capital 
£ million 

Agriculture 7.9 22 
Animal Products 3.9 bees 
Factories a2 10.1 
Fisheries & 4.8 
Forestry 3.9 eS 
Hotels 3 1] 
Minerals 2.9 9.5 
Other Tt 245 

34.3 100.0 


Phe Colonial Development Cor- 
poration is involved in 50 under- 


From 


Report of 7th Coneress of 
British Empire, 


of the 


the Federation of Chambers of ( 





Britain’s Colonial-Development 
Commitments 


Size and Structure of the Existing Programmes 


takings spread over 22 
IS of these undertakings 
cultural 

Malaya and Singapore are at pre 
ent the largest beneficiaries und 
the development programme, a fact 
probably not unrelated to the stra 


egic and economic value of th 
area The following list gives tt 
main colonial territories in’ whi 
Investment is taking place. Small 


schemes ure also being initiated 
Dominica, Falkland Islands. Jan 
aica and dependencies, Nort 
Borneo. Sevchelles. 9 Tristan 


Cunha and Uganda 

Territo: Capital 

Sanction 
£ 

Malaya and Singapore 5.4915 
Swaziland 4,007.00 
Nigeria 2,953,000 
The Gambia 2.540.009 
British Guiana 2,475,000 
Kenya 2.200,00 
Bechuanaland 2.13900 
Nyasaland 1,742,000 
langanyika 1 309,900 
Northern Rhodesia 1.275.009 
British Honduras 1,180,000 
Bahamas 1.034.009 
Of the total investment of £232 


million, 63 per cent. is concentrated 


in 12 major projects 

Central Electricity Board Loa 
(Malaya): £3.750,000; Swaziland | 
rigation Scheme: £2,580,000; Britis 
Guiana Timbers Ltd.: £1,713,00¢ 
Macalder Nyanza Mines Ltd 
(Kenya): £1,700,000; Usutu Forests 
(Swaziland): £1,427,000; Vipya Tur 
Estates (Nyasaland): — £1.410,00% 
onmnerce 


lune 195] 
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BRITAIN'S COLONI- 


ral and Colonial Building Soc- 
Ltd. (Malava): £1.375,000; Chil- 
Cement Ltd., (N. Rhodesia): 
75.000; Lagos Executive De- 
pment Board (Nigeria): 
80.000: Bechuanaland Cattle 
ch: £1.229.000: Gambia Rice 
n: £1.115,000; Bahamas  De- 


oment Undertaking: £1.034,000 


Colombo Plan 
lranport communications 
tirst place among the projects 


and 


{2 DEVELOPMEN! 
for 
South-East Asia, £21 million goes 
transport and communications, 
{20 million to fuel and power and 
£13 million to agriculture, The re- 
maining €53 million is earmarked 
for “social capital.” 


to 


Malaya expects to draw high 
proporuon of its requirements of 
raw materials and equipment for the 
plan from domestic sources, and the 
expenditure of foreign exchange is 








‘the Colombo Plan. followed close- therefore estimated at only 19 per 
agricultural development. Of cent. of the total 
Ven Relations in the Fluctations the 
: a a Price of Primary Commo: \ the 
nited Nations thility of Under-Developed Countries 
D, P y : to obtain bore LVrl Exchai v¢ De vrrene 
Publications papers 
trorld Econom Report 1949-50 (175 Land Reform Defects {erarian 
Review of Economic Conditions in Structure as Obstacles to Ee nic 
Viddle East (7s. 6d.). Review of Development (Document E/2003 e- 
omic Conditions in’ Africa (9s.). viewed in this number of the / ric 
ese three reports are now avatlable Diacst 
H.M. Stationery Office. Bitect: of Untied Sittox Deter Pro. 
Veethods of International Financing vgrainme on Trade with Latin {enerica 
European limmigration (Document Document E'CN12/234/ Rev. 1). 
O/9) 
Yearhoo! of Inrernationa Trade 
Expanded Programme of Technical — stapistics, 1950 fvailable » AM. 
Sfance Third Report of the Tech Stationery Office }? 6d Gives an 
Assistance Board to the Technical analvsis of the trade of individual count- 
SAN C OMNI E( (Document vies” This useful publication, issued for 
) the first time. is in fact a continuation of 
” and Distribution of National International Trade Statistics published 
ple t Under-Develope Countries innually by the Le i of oN ns 
ment bj 2041) hefore the wat 
U.S. POST-WAR FOREIGN AID 


Since July 1 


been utilised by other countries. 


1945. more than 830,000 million in United States aid has 


As ot 


last March a total of $20,600 


nillion had been used in the form of grants, and $10,800 million in credits 


The American National Advisory 
ind financial problems. announcing 
ecommendations :— 


For the | 


fiscal year 1952. exti 


monetary 


' 1] y 
rOMOwnNe 


international 


makes 


Council 


these 


On 


fivures tne 


aordinary economic assistance should 


be on a grant basis and military assistance should be likewise or against 


cash payment and not on a loan bi 
on a 
exists and the projects are of the ay 

Economic assistance on a 
the purpose of increasing gold anc 
participating in the defence effort 
reserves 


U.S. 


evel ot as a 


Embassy 


loan basis, in economic cases where 
ypropriate type 


vrant 


pre-requisite 


Bulletin, 


isis. Development should be financed 


the capacity to service a loan 

should not be extended “ for 

{1 dollar reserves. nor should countries 
be required to reduce their presente 
for receiving United States aid.” 


20, 1952 


basis 


LY; pte mrhber 
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U.S. Capital Growth 


If present plans are realised, 
American business will set a new 
for capital investment this 
year, almost $25,000,000,000,° a 
figure far exceeding the former 
record of $19.200.000,000 set in 
1948.) Put in real rather than 
monetary terms, this means that 
American business expects to build 
more new plants and install more 
new equipment than ever before in 
our history. From these new 
facilities in the future will emerge 
additional goods and. services, and 
in turn will strengthen both 
defence effort and civilian economy. 
This capital investment will not 
only increase the total productive 
capacity of the economy, but, by 
making available new machinery 
und new techniques, will help 
further to increase productivity per 
worker, a major factor in determin- 
Ing how the standard of living will 
respond to current military needs 


\ dork Lunes September 27 195] 


record 


; these 


S. Rhodesia’s Asbestos Overtaking 
Gold in Value 


\sbestos is rapidly overtaking 
gold as one of Southern Rhodesia’s 
most profitable minerals. Estimates 
of the value of the current vear’s 
output have been put as high as 
£5,000.000, or five times more than 
the value of a decade ago, and only 
£1.000,000 below the current esti- 
mated value for the Colony’s gold 
output. 


VJ MING Journal, S< ptember IR 19S] 





India Gets Pepper Windfall 
Black pepper having — becon 
popular in the U.S. since the wa 
and Indonesia’s vines havine be 
destroyed, India 1s now enjoying 
boom in the commodity.  Expor 
have soared from 17,000 cwt. a ye: 
In 1938 to 302,617 cwt. last yeur 
profits are said to be up to 4,00 
per cent. The pre-war price of 
pound has risen to 15 
cents. Most of the pepper growe! 
on the Malabar coast are small 
holders, owning only a few vine 
Black pepper is obtained from. th 


cents: a 


dried fruit, white from the same 
fruit When ripe. 
Faster) Bceonomus! Septermrb) /4 

Mew ) Times, September 16, 1951 


U.S. Pays For Workers’ Ideas 

Almost every American Govern 

ment department pays for any 
suggestion that will) make — the 
Government more efficient or the 
burden on the taxpayer lighter. The 
Defence Department alone paid out 
$584,796 to civilian employees dur 
ing the vear ended June 30, 1951 
In return it expects savings totalling 
$21 million--a return of $35 for 
every S$] reward. 

Here are a few of the cash-paying 

Suggesuions : 

A mobile bailing unit for Army 
clothing 

\ blackboard for instructions t 
a typing pool. 

\ rack which increased fivefold 
the amount of pipe that 
workers can clean in a day. 

The lowest award made is $10 

Some ingenious workers turn the 
Suggestion programme into a good 
thing. A naval shipyard employee 
has received 29 payments. An em 
ployee on a naval air station has 
received $775 for developing a new 
aircraft-fabric tester. 

New York Times, September 16, 1951 
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National Income of Ireland 

he national income of Ireland 
reased from £352 million in 1949 
£363 million in 1950 based on 
tor cost. The largest proportion 
ntinued to be provided by agricul- 
e, which accounted for 29 per 
it. of the total. Income from 
ljustry continued to expand, and 
1950 made up nearly 24 per cent. 
the total. Personal consumption 
se by nearly 8 per cent. and net 
estment from £40 million to £45 


ion. Imports increased con- 
lerably more than exports; they 
more than 12 per cent. in 


lume and more than 22 per cent. 
value, reaching nearly £160 muil- 
so that the trade deficit was 
million. The surplus” on 
ount of other current items was 
? million. 
Statistical Dublin 


Survey 1949-50, 


| iquidation of Zaibatsu of Japan 
Ihe Holding Company Liquida- 
n Commission, established in 
pan in July 1946, was dissolved 
July of this year, after complet- 
its work of splitting up the 
batsu concerns, the big financial 
rusts Which had had almost com- 
te monopolistic control in practi- 
lly every field of finance, trade, 
d indusiry of pre-war Japan. 
iis Commission was established to 
rohibit members of Zaibatsu 
milies or their appointees from 
lding positions of responsibility in 
y company, and to prohibit inter- 
cking directorates and intercor- 
rate security ownership and con- 
actual service or patent arrange- 
ents in restraint of competition or 
ide among the list of restricted 
yncerns. 
Before the Commission was dis- 
‘ved, 53 members of 10 Zaibatsu 
milies, such as Mitsui, Iwasaki 
Mitsubishi), and Sumitomo were 


A 


under the strict supervision of the 


Commission. Some of the mem- 
bers, however, have recently been 
freed of Supervision, since it 1s 


believed that their efforts will infuse 


spirit and vitality in the national 
effort toward reconstruction and 
economic stability. 
The Japan Economic Weekly, Tol 
Japan, July 19, 1951 
Labour for Canadian Defence 
Ihe Canadian defence  pro- 


gramme originally envisaged for 
1951 was expected to require up to 
10 per cent. of Gross National Pro- 
duction and, by the end of the vear. 
the services of up to 200,000 peopie. 
It is estimated to have absorbed 
100.000 up to the present but 
appears to be lagging. 

That part of the labour force en- 
gaged in manufacturing rose by 
212.000 in 1946-50. an increase of 
over I8 per cent This increase was 
attained only at the expense of cer- 
tain other sections of the economy, 
notably agriculture, and in 
the. shortages of skilled and semi- 
skilled tradesmen which have per- 
sisted practically throughout the 
period some doubt naturally arises 
as to the ability of the economy to 
man a manufacturing industry fur- 
ther enlarged to the extent planned 
for 1951-3. while also providing the 
additional labour required in other 
sectors, 

Immigration added over 430,000 
persons to the population in the 
years 1946-50, about 260,000 of 
whom may be supposed to have 
entered the wage-carning group by 
1951. The present labour force 1s, 
therefore. probably composed to an 
extent of nearly 5 per cent. of per- 
sons who came to this country in 
the years 1946-50. 

Immigration this year may set a 
post-war record of about 1S0.000, 


view of 








Sit4 
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of whom about 60 per cent. o1 
99,000 may be expected to take jobs 
Deducting 20,000 for loss through 
emigration, the net influx of 
workers may be about 70,000. The 
heavier inward movement this year 
s attributed to government assisted 
group movements spon- 
individual industries such 


passages, 


sored by 


aS mining, and an easier shipping 
situation. 
, ¢ PLPC re lL eronto {ueust, 19S] 


ECA Aid to Sweden and Portugal 


Sweden and Portugal, like the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, are 
Luropean nations for which ERP 
aid is no longer necessary. The 


European Payments Union has been 
an important factor in improving 
the economic conditions of these 
two countries. Total ECA aid since 
the beginning of the programme has 
amounted to $50.5 million for Por- 
tugal and $118.5 million for Sweden 

Both Sweden and Portugal will 
continue to participate in the ECA 
technical assistance = programme. 
Portugal, as a member of the North 


Adantc Treaty Organisation, will 
continue to participate in the 
Mutual Defence Assistance  Pro- 
vramme, and will also receive aid 
for projects In Overseas territories. 
/ Journal of Commerce, New York 
N.Y fuvust |, J9ST 
Argentine Taking Fewer British 


Textiles 

In September an unusually large 
number of packages of cotton yarns 
\rgentina. Statistics of 
Argentine textile imports show that 
the position of the United Kingdom 
in the list of Argentina’s suppliers is 
than ever. Out of a 
12,179 packages of yarns 
and cloth, Britain supplied only 49 
Even Western Germany, 


entered 


now worse 
total of 


DacK aves. 


which is just returning to tl 


market for the first time since t 
war, did far better than Gres 
Britain. The reason why Unite 
Kingdom shipments of textiles 
Argentina have almost ceased 


that the Central Bank of Argenti 
has not been granting prior e 
change import permits for Britis 
textiles, but has been restricting in 
ports of se-called 
goods, including textiles. 

Fortnightly Review, Bank of London ¢ 


South America, Ltd., 22, 19 


less essenti 


September 


Japanese Cloth Exports 


Contracts for cotton cloth expor 
during the first half of Septembx 
totalled 39,146,000 yards, wort 
$10,965,000 (about £3,900,000). O 
this total the sterling area too} 
29,710,000 yards, worth $6,204,00' 
(about £2,200,000). 

The ten leading cotton cloth 
buying countries during the perio 


were (in yards): Hongkong wit 
5,140,000, Macao 5,100,000, Tha 
land 4,900,000, Aden 3,923.00! 
Indonesia 3,886,000, Australi 


3,321,000, Kenya 1,608,000, Belgia: 
Conzo 1,539,000, United Kingdor 
1.512.000, Malaya and Singapo: 
1.475.000. 
Reuter, October 1, 195] 

Turkey’s Political Stability 

lurkey’s secret is simply that st 
has no class conflict. If democrac 
seems as natural there today as di! 
dictorship for some thirty year 
previously, it 1s because neither on 
system nor the other meant the 
domination of one class ove 
another. 

The land in Turkey, more tha 
anywhere else in Europe, belongs t 
those who till it. Turkey is withot 
a real proletariat for the Turks at 
a peasant people. 


Die Weltwoche, Zurich, September, 19 
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WORLD NOTEBOOK 


iialf a Million Companies 

The half-millionth Company was 
3rd Oct- 
Registrar of 
Rather more 
million are 


stered on Wednesday, 
‘rr by the English 
ympanies in London. 
in a quarter of a 
ee The first Company was 
stered in 1884, but enumeration 
d not begin until the Act of 1862 
hich incepted limited — lability. 
ffy or more Companies register 
day. 
Financial Times, London 
mn December 31, 1950. there 
‘© 6.261.090 Companies on the 
egisters in Great Britain, of which 


A) 
Ww 


India Chooses 
of Food 
Seven million acres 

diverted in India 

duction to cash 
three years: 
been turned 

1.500.000 

the last year alone 
India is now the third 

producer of tobacco in the 
vith 774.000 acres 

Exports have 

1947 
Ihe change-over is being actively 

promoted by the Government in 

order to obtain more foreign ex- 


Cash Crops Instead 


have been 
from cereal pro- 
crops in the last 
280,000 have 
over to jute, and 
during 


acres 
acres to cotton, 


largest 
world, 
under cultivation 
doubled 


nearly since 





changes for the purchase of grain 
134 were Public Companies and |... 
4556 ‘e Private Companies susciatag 
56 were ate Ci anie ae, 
iy ’ re : I , bs Raste rh | COPRLOPTIST Ve " Delhi Sé pltem- 
Qrics General {rrrual Ri Port ber 28 and Indian T) 1cl¢ Ghd In lus } 
Boa 4 Of rade 1950 7 y mper [YO ] 
/ 
itain’s New Middle C 
Britain’s New Middle Classes 
MONEY VALUES the index of in- Miners average £10 9 8d. per 
fustrial earnings in Britain rose week, and dockers £9 15 I1d. per 
lore in the six months ended April week. Agricultural labour averages 
SS] than at any time since 1947 
[he percentage increase over Oct- 
ver 1938 moved from 153 to 


In manufacturing industry; 
earnings for all 
orkers in April 1951 are estimated 
» have been about 156°) above the 
evel of October 1938. 


VCrape weekly 


The fop average earnings per 
veek in that month were: 
Blast furnace workers £9 (0 & 


Steel sheet mfr £9 9 6 
Motor mfr. . £910 1 
Aircraft mfr. . £8 0 6 
Furniture mfr. ... £9 O 8 
Shopfitting £9 7 4 
Printing and Pubs. cy 3 } 


From Ministry of Labour Gazette 


>», September 1951, Manchester Guardian, 
1951, and Economist, 


£5 1S 6d. Among the whitecollar 
National Government workers 
average £6 11 10d. and Local 


Government workers £6 4 5d. 


This social process 
producing a new middle class in 
monetary terms, with the difference 
that as a social group they have not 
been expected to take on what are 
commonly accepted as middle-class 
financial obligations. If they live in 
council houses, they may enjoy a 
subsidised rent in addition to a 
middle-class income. They can 
work in clothes which would (even 
to-day) cost the white-collar worker 
his job. 


iIObs. 


seems to be 


October 2, 
September 29, 1951 
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AFRICA’S FORMIDABLE 


capital for this had to be imported 
from outside Africa, and, with the 
exceptions of the Union of South 
Africa and parts of North Africa, 
this investment has had _ relative!) 
small effect in generating secondar: 
incomes and = investment. Gross 
export receipts are mostly trans- 
ferred as income abroad in the form 
of loan charges and dividends. In- 
ternal capital formation is almost 
entirely lacking. and there is there- 
fore a lack of investment in transport 
and = other and social 
facilities. 


eCCONOMIC 


and trade on an 
inter-regional basis very little 
developed. The population is in- 
creasing fast. and though the con- 


Specialisation 


are 


PROBLEMS 





ECONOMIC DIGEST 


continued 


tinent as a whole is sparsely peopled 
there is in some areas considerabk 
pressure on land. Improvement ot 
techniques for producing local con 
sumption of goods is necessary for 
raising the standards of living. 

[his is not however something 
which can be done in tsolation from 
other forms of economic develop- 
ment. Any effective improvement: 
in agricultural practices will depend 
in part upon the development of 
related industries and. services, in- 
cluding scientific and technical in- 
stitutions for the adaption and 
dissemination of available know- 
ledge. and its application to the 
natural and sociological conditions 
of the area. 





CHINA’S LAND REFORM 


To I 


ve end of June 1951, the number of peasants affected by China’s 


land reform movement reached 285 million. or more than two thirds of the 


country’s rural population 
farmland were distributed to 80 
areas of East China. Central 
west administrative areas 
least 5 
rent to the landlords 
In Central South China and 
about 60 per cent of the peasants 
of the population consisted of poor 
landlord cl 
distributed to the peasants 
The China Monthly 


iss held 60 per 


During the past 
million 
South China, and 
It is estimated that this will save the peasants at 


7.5 million tons of grain annually from the amount formerly paid as 


Fast China, land has 
In the Southwest, more than 70 per cent 

peasants and farm labourers. and the 
cent of the total arable land. which has now 


Review, Shanghai, China, August 


million hectares of 


newly liberated 
and South- 


year, 10 
peasants in the 
the Northwest 


been distributed to 


been 
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lik GENERAL INCONVENIENCE and 
ss of industrial production due to 
id spreading and shedding cannot 
over-estimated. In the electricity 
dustry itself it is the general view 
it the only solution to the problem 
increased capacity, but such an 
proach tends to lose sight of 
nited capital resources, on which 
industry draws heavily. 





The form and level of tariffs plays 

important part in influencing the 
ale of total demand and the mag- 
itude of peak loads. Clearly, over 
r under production of any com- 
lodity is not only a question of 
\anufacturing capacity but also of 
2 strength of consumer demand, 
hich may be stimulated or 
rained according to the level of 
harges imposed. 





ie- 


Weakness of Tariff Structure 

It could therefore be claimed that 
i@ «existing shortages are due 
rimarily to a tariff structure which 
oes litthe or nothing to deter con- 
mers from switching on load at 
eak periods, 

Phe principle of the two-part tariff 
presented a great advance on the 
ingle Mat rate per unit imposed in 


From Socialist Commentary, 


7 Carteret 
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Tariff Reform Could Stop 
Electricity Power Cuts 


Increased Capacity not the Solution 


the early days of supply, but the 
mistake was made of not relating 
the tixed charge element to the 
capital costs involved at peak period. 

What 1s needed is a drastic modi- 
fication of the two-part tariff, so 
that the fixed element covers full 
capital and overhead costs at peak 
Such action would ensure that those 
responsible for these costs would 
have to bear them, which is not by 
any means the case at present. It is 
vell justified on economic grounds, 
and it also satisfies the principle of 
equity. There is no reasonable 
doubt that it would effectively re- 
strain peak consumption by domestic 


and other smal] users. By _ the 
modified tariff they would be re- 
quired to pay annually something 


of the order of £5 per kilowatt of 
peak demand, which is equivalent 
to one bar of an electric fire. 

To operate the tariff would 
involve the installation of some form 
of load controlling device or meter, 
at a cost of about £3 per consumer, 
pre-set to the peak load requirements 
declared in advance by consumers 
in the knowledge that the greater 


their demand the greater their 
standing charge. 
Street, London, Su re Octoher T9581 





Have taste. 

If you haven’t taste 

Don’t make a designer 
elsewhere. 

Hand-pick 
honour him. 


hire it. 
out of 


Keep on trying new designs. 





someone on 


Pay him more than a jobbing gardener. : 
Give him one master and shield him from committees of taste. ; 
Keep him in direct touch with as wide a range of interests as possible. 


Sir Colin Anderson at Design Congress, London, September 19-20, 


EIGHT GOLDEN RULES FOR MANUFACTURERS 


your staff who is no good 


a designer from the widest possible field and then trust and 


195] 
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Also Worth Reading 


New Methods in Cotton Industry, Socialist Commentary, London, September 198 
Experiments in “work study’ have been successful in raising P.M.H. by 
to 30 per cent.; the present climate of full employment has contributed large! 
to this success story. 

Education Statistics 1949-1950, Local Government Finance, September 1951. Table 
with explanatory article, of average numbers of pupils, net expenditure b 
authorities, costs per pupil and costs of school meals. The number of pup) 
per teacher as at January 1950 is stated to have been 30.5 in primary schools 
21.6 in secondary schools The supply of teachers has iust failed to kee] 
pace with rising school rolls 

Opportunities Offered U.K. Exporters by the Congo Ten Year Plan, Board of Trad: 
Journal, 1 September, 1951. The keyword of Congo planning is mechanisatios 
and the world is being searched for machines and the men to nurse them, t 
exploit the abundant latent energy that lies in the forest and rivers. 

Outlook for British Trade in Pakistan since Partition, Board of Trade Journal, 
September, 1951. Reputation for superiority of British goods remains in 
Pakistan, but competition in all traditional export lines has to be faced. Higher 
prices and long delivery periods offered by U.K. producers have tended t 
encourage Pakistan to seek other sources. 

Economics of Book Publishing, P.E.P. Broadsheet No. 330. Is the panic fear of 
soaring costs. lower royalties and the abolition of the Net Book agreement 
really justified? It is suggested that elasticity of demand for books is lower 
than the trade appears to think. 

Accounting as Metaphysics, District Bank Review, September 1951. Traces the 
rise of accountancy from the stage of simple receipts-and-payments accounts t 
that of the highly abstract valuations of the modern balance-sheet, ** Account 
ants are (noW) practising metaphysicians.” 

East-West Trade in Germany, Times Review of Industry, September 1951. Restate 
ment of the difficulties of exchange and certification, and how it affects the West 
German merchants. 

A Study in Decentralization, The Times Review of Industry, September 1951 
Description of the system of control in one of the Big Five banks, its virtues 
and its drawbacks 

Revised Index of Business Activity, Guaranty Survey, Guaranty Trust Company 
New York, September 1951. The purpose of the new index is to measure the 
cyclical behaviour of business, its fluctuations about the expected normal level 
for the particular time. Indices are given for the whole of the period 1919-195] 
at monthly intervals. 

Annual Report. Public Works Department, Wolverhampton Corporation, July 2. 
1951. This report will be of interest to builders in that it contains a section on 
direct labour house-building, in which costs are given for two contracts together 
with the saving derived from the direct employment. 

The Real Product of the United Kingdom, 1946-1950 by C. F. Carter, London and 
Cambridge Economic Service, August 1951. Revised indices in not too much 
detail. The figures for 1950 show a severe fall in the value added by agriculture. 
forestry, fishing, etc.; in manufacturing, the greatest rises are in paper and printing. 
vehicles and chemicals 

Cost Components of Wool Suits, dondon and Cambridge Economic Service, August 


1951. The effect of changes in wool prices on finished goods. Though woo! 
price may double, retail price of suits should not go up by more than 18-27 pe: 
cent., since prime wool cost is only 7-14 per cent. of retail price. 


the Institute of Cost and Works Accountants and the Institution of Production 
Engineers, Gee and Company Ltd., London. A clarification of the costing 
problem, describing the various methods of measurement, and giving a sound 
lead as to the form of presentation of the results to the supervisors and foremen 
who ure to act on it. 


Measurement of Productivity—-Applications and Limitations, Joint Committee of 
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ss Capital for Export, The Three Banks Review, September, 1951. Switzeriand 
is the only country in Europe with a surplus of domestic savings available for 
lending, in addition to hoards of funk-money 

rnational Comparisons of the Purchasing Power of Money. Review of Economie 
Progress, Brisbane, May, 1951. A comparison based on the costs of tourism in 
Italy, France, Switzerland and the U.K. 

Concept of Liquidity in English Banking. by R. S. Sayers, Quarterly Review, 


Banca Nationale del Lavore Rome, April June, 195 A detinitive essuy on 
banking prudence 
Trend of Real Income in Italy, Review of Economic Progress, Brisbane, June, 


1951 

mass und Formen vertikaler Verflechtung in der Eisen—-und Stahlindustrie der 
Vereinigten Staaten, Grossbritanniens, Frankreichs, Belgicns und Luxemburgs, 
by Dr. WALTER LAUERSEN, /nstitut fur Weltwirtschaft, Kiel University, July, 
1951. A compendium of the size and structure of vertical integration in the 
iron and steel industries of U.S.A... Great Britain, France. Belgium and 
Luxembourg. 

bing Price Rrises, Socialist Commentary, October, 1951, by ANTHONY © ROSLAND 


An underlining of Gaitskell’s Speech at Blackpool, summarised in the 
October number of the Economic Digest. 
erim Report, Liberal Party Housing Committee, June, 195] This Committee's 
recommendations are:--1: Controlled rents should rise by 25 per cent.; 2 
Reduction of the floor area of new houses to 700 sq. ft.; 3: More two- and 
three-storey blocks of flats: 4: The Government should announce housing 


targets three yeurs in advance 

using Progress, Monthly Summary, National Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, 
September 12, 1951. Australia’s home building programme has expanded since 
1948 by 30 per cent., a great part of the increase being in timber houses 

e Cotton Textile Industry in Egypt. Economic Bulletin, National Bank of Egypt, 
Cairo, September, 1951. A short history of the coarse spinning and weaving 
industry in Egypi, which under the shelter of tariffs since 1930 has grown into 
an industry employing 65,000 men which is now supplying most of the coarse 
textiles market in the country. 

st-War Trends in Egypt's Foreign Trade. Economic Bulletin, National Bank of 
Egypt, Cairo, September, 1951. Largely isolated from the rest of the world 
during the war, Egypt has undergone profound changes in her trade structure. 
Cotton exports have increased from 72 per cent. to 80 per cent. of total. 
Imports of cereals have shot up to 40 times ihe pre-war weight: import of 
gold has increased sixtyfold by weight. The share of Europe in Egypt's trade 
has dropped from around 75 per cent. to 65 per cent. of total; exports to North 
America have increased 

Monetary Policy Under International Strain, Bancaria, Rassegna dell Associazione 
Bancaria Italiana, Rome, July, 1951. Written by Otro VeIT. Chairman of the 
Landeszentralbank Hessen, this article underlines that inflation brought about 
by defence policy can only be contained by a severe monetary policy. at what- 
ever cost in unpopularity The effectiveness of interest rates is reduced to 
nil in present conditions 

he Theory of the Multiplier, by VALERIO SELAN, Bancaria, Rome, July, 1951. A 
history of the theory, followed by particular review of the propensity to 
consume, the nature and size of leakages, and an analysis of multipliers in an 
open economy. 

\ Few Notes on Banking in Indonesia. Bancaria, Rome, July, 198] H. J. 
MaANSCHOT, Manager of the Java Bank. bank of issue of Indonesia, here des- 
cribes briefly the setting up of an autonomous money capital and credit system 
after the break with the Netherlands. 

Fuel and Power Economics. The Times Review of Industry, October, 195] 

Les consequences economiques du rearmament en France, La Congtuntura militare 
in Italia. and L’economica del programma di difesa del Canada. Economia 
Internazionale, Genoa, August, 1951. The economics of defence in three coun- 
tries different in social structure and in price structure, 

Cut off the Joint? Economist, October 6, 1951. Warning of a serious meat shortage 
this winter. 








New Books Reviewed 


This Unsuccessful Age by Walte 


This fascinating book was the subject 





of a digest review in the May 195] Eco- 

ynic Digest, when its German. title 
was freely translated as * Our Blundering 
Age.’ The publishers of the English 
version use the secondary ttle ~ The Pains 
of Economic Progress. and Professoi 


Some 
This is a report by an Exploratory 
Committee set up by the Chartered 
Accountants’ Institute and the Institute 


who 
the possibility of 
naking the tinal accounts of Companies 
readable to the economist The object 
that a consolidation of final 
would then afford a basis of 
accounts of nation 
Allowing for confusion in the use of 
terms by accountants and the use of the 


same terms by economists, the suggested 


of Economic and Social Research, 


interested in 


Were 


in View IS 
accounts 


the socral 


The New Issue Market and the Finance of Industry, by R. F. 


Eucken, 


and “London 


{ecounting Terms and Concepts, Cambridge Unive 





0) ECONOMIC DIGEST 


William Hodee & Co., Ltd., Edinbu 
(10/-) 

John Jewkes has written an introduct: 

Which expresses the admiration 


economists of the clear Liberal views a 


convictions of the great German tl 
made no comrromise with the antics 
Hitler and the acrobatics of Schac 
Ihe translation is admirable. 


f 


rsily Press (3/-). 
redesigning of the revenue accounts is n 
revolutionary; it involves chiefly a chan 
of technical terms. 
Stituted for 
for instance. 

An appendix restates some 
mendations made by the Council of tt 
Institute of Chartered Accountants as 
depreciation of fixed assets, valuation 
siock-in-trade and accounting und 
conditions of rising the thr 
points at which the accounting view an 
view diverge most 


“Income” is. st 
“net profit before taxatior 


rece 


prices 
the economic 


Henderson, Bowe 


& Bowes, Cambridge (25]-). 


This book concentrates’ on the 
mechanism of new the “small” 
public company. It estimates the volume 
xf funds provided by the new issue 
market, points out the problems arising 
out of the demand for and the supply of 
funds to smali companies (the 
Macmillan Gap) and analyses the avail- 
able statistics 


A comparison of 


issues Dy 


suen 


new 1937 


Issues) In 


The costs of issue are smaller. 

3. Private placing and finance = ar 
increasing. 

4. Although small issues are increasin 
in number, a larger proportion « 
these do not create new capita 

but are conversions fron 
private to public status in the con 
panies concerned. 

Now that Stock Exchange methods « 


assets, 


with those in 1945-47 reveals the follow- finance have become a politicall 
ing tendencies: flavoured subject, this book is a ver 

1. Average sizes of issues in real terms = desirable one, and will bring a_ bette 

(i.e., allowing for price rise) are understandnig of the uses of the nev 
smaller now, issue market in that context. 
Fourth Report from the Committee of Public Accounts, 
H.M. Stationery Office (1/3). 

Pointing out ihat the size and scope of not answerable directly to the Com 
public finance have grown since 1914. mittee of Public Accounts. There ha 
this Report criticises the relaxation of been laxity among some of these bodies 
control which the Treasury once had Ireasury nominees should, therefore, b 
over expenditure, The Treasury has appointed to them, not with rights « 


now assumed responsibility for economic 
planning, and therefore its duties are no 
longer confined to “prudent 
housekeeping”. This has weakened the 
element of control, all the more neces- 
sary now that a larger proportion of the 
national income is spent by Government 
Departments. 

In recent too, a larger amount 
of work has been delegated to indepen- 
dent bodies appointed by Ministers and 


those of 


years, 


veto but with the duty of advising and 


reporting back to the Treasury. “| 
seems to be a reasonable assumptio 
that had there been Treasury represen 


tatives on the Boards of Festival Garden 
Limited and the Medical Researcl 
Council, the Treasury would at leas! 
have had advance warning of circum 
stances teferred to in our previou 
reports and some. preventative actio! 
might have been taken.” 
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| LONDON & CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC SERVICE 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN 
Published in February, May, August and November 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION ONE POUND 


Telephone No.: Holborn 7686 


OOP) ne ne te tel lol ir moo 


: ECONOMIC RESEARCH COUNCIL 
ot President : 
+} Sir John Mactaggart, Bart. 
x Chairman : 
8 tan A. Mactaggart, Esq. 
t Vice-Presidents : 
Dr. Wilfrid Hill (Founder and Past President) 
Sir Richard Gregory, Bart., F.R.S. Sir Richard Paget, Bart. 
Honorary Secretary: Lady Rhys-Williams, D.B.E. 
* + * 


airi 


Annual subscription : 5s. Address : 18 South Street, W.1 


eee Tod 


i The Economic Research Council was created in 1943, and is 
3 ~=recognised by the Treasury as a non-profitmaking research and 
%: education organisation in the field of Economics and Monetary 
+ Practice. 
Toreeeteianetenrierenenrstienatsecenectentenesnctremincnceeaeemeaeteenecectteaeteemeteeteatetenes: 


Enquiries should be addressed to BRS 
The Secretary, London and Cambridge Economic Service, c/o The 3% 
London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2 3% 
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